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Starvation and Government 


HE United States has never had in office a great 

statesman in the realm of industrial problems. 
Bismarck was a Tory, but he had brains. He said 
to himself: “I have made Germany a nation. It 
won’t be a stable nation unless the laborer is com- 
fortable and safe. Let us make him so.” 

Suppose there were in Washington a man who 
understood figures as well as Gladstone, business as 
well as Carnegie, human needs as well as Lloyd 
George; whither would his leadership drive? 

In the problem of unemployment constructive 
work must come through the moral and intellectual 
education of both employers and labor unions. The 
national government, however, could do something to 
take up the slack, to meet the emergency, and what 
it could do would by example be of educative value. 
This step is simple. It would be an easy consequence 
of intelligent accounting. As long as the accounting 
system is archaic, the step will be difficult. The gov- 
ernment would be able to help meet the emergency 
if it knew the difference between capital expenditures 
and operating expenses. We are told how much 
every Congress “spends,” blindly lumping mainte- 
nance with running costs. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission occupies a rented building in Washing- 
ton. It pays seven or eight per cent on the value. 


If the government put up a building it would pay no 


taxes and therefore the cost would be three or three 
and one-half per cent. To put up that building, 
however, would be classed as an “expense.” At the 
basis of the whole feeling against government un- 
dertakings is this inability to tell operating costs 
from capital investment. It holds in the business of 
the states as well as of the nation. People say one 
institution costs five dollars and twenty cents per 
inmate where another costs four fifty, and they will 
say it without knowing whether one building is 
owned and the other rented, or whether any charge is 
being made for depreciation. What does Mr. Burleson’s 
statement that the postoffice has recently become 
self-supporting mean unless we know the accounting 
process? The fallacy afflicts even specialists. Hear 
the Journal of Commerce: “What is called for is im- 
mediate retrenchment. And much of this retrench- 
ment will require no study in its application. There 
is, for instance, no doubt today that the curtailment 
of river and harbor appropriations six months ago 
was in the highest degree wise. The same policy 
should be reapplied today except that it should be 
carried much further.” Could there be any more 
damaging reasoning? If work exists that ought 





sometime to be done, of a kind that is capital invest- 
ment, to call for “retrenchment” in that work in a 
period of depression is unsound and cruel. 

If it were not for this underlying stupidity the gov- 
ernment could make its capital investments at a 
wisely chosen period. It would do only what ought 
tc be done, but it would select the time when mate- 
rials were cheap, when labor was plenty, when as now 
a social purpose would be forwarded. If the national 
government acted on that principle, the example 
would be followed by states, cities, private employers. 
In a field bearing directly on human misery our na- 
tional officials would then be national leaders; they 
are kept from it by ignorance, on the part of them- 
selves and their constituents, of the basic elements of 
accounting. 


Business Leaders 


_ principles of the preceding editorial can be 

applied to private business only with proper 
modifications, a principal one being that as no private 
business controls a whole field it cannot tell with cer- 
tainty ahead just what its ultimate requirements will 
be. With such reservations, however, it is true that 
leadership by the national, state, and city govern- 
ments should result in the larger part of the solution 
through the example set to private business. If we 
are to escape socialism our thought must become 
socialized. If we are to escape communism, the pri- 
vate business man must represent the community. 
An employer should think of continuity of employ- 
ment as being as necessary an element in his equation 
as any other. Our regular periods of unemployment 
are a greater evil than the sporadic outbreaks. A 
manufacturer should refuse, as some few do refuse, to 
accept orders except on such delivery terms as mean 
distributed, uninterrupted work. There is a penalty 
now for over-time. There should be a penalty for 
under-time. Wages should be thought of in terms of 
the year, not of the day, and a laborer should be paid 
more if employed only temporarily, just as an ac- 
countant is. This is progress for which the unions 
should make strong efforts. On the other hand, the 
stability and socialisation of private industry can 
never be accomplished until the unions abandon al- 
together the defense of useless work, which they have 
succeeded in forcing on many industries, as illustrated 
by the full crew bills legitimately objected to by the 
railroads. No industry is properly conducted which 
is based on periodical unemployment, but neither is 
any industry properly conducted in which organized 
labor grafts upon the consumer. 
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Hyphens and Americans 


T was a classic phrase the Kaiser uttered when he 
said: “Germans I know. Americans I know. 
German-Americans I do not know.” There are hun- 
dreds of .thousands of American citizens of 
German ancestry, or themselves born in Germany, 
whose presence, as they make little noise, is little 
recognized. Where one Francke is heard there are, 
like him in patriotism, thousands of whom the world 
knows nothing. Think of a meeting in Chicago, un- 
der the pretense of neutrality, plastered all over, in- 
side and out, with German flags and pictures of the 
Kaiser, full of fire-brand attacks on the United 
States government. The Fatherland speaks of “Mr. 
Bryan’s doctrine that the commerce of the United 
States must suffer because of Britain’s superior 
navy.” It is Germany’s doctrine too, and that of the 
United States, and has always been. The German- 
American “neutrality” crowd wish us to create a new 
doctrine in the middle of the war. The platform 
says the shipment of ammunition, etc. “tends to pro- 
long the war.” The effect is irrelevant, but such 
shipment may tend to shorten the war. At any rate, 
such shipment is according to the established doc- 
trine of Germany as well as of the United States. 
Dr. Von Mach, an attractive German exponent in 
America, is still busy talking about why Germany 
had a right, on account of changed circumstances, 
to repudiate her guarantee of Belgian neutrality. 
Perhaps he knows that, to Americans, the invasion 
would have been little less heinous even had there 
been no treaty. Perhaps he knows also (or he can 
find out by reading the Belgian official documents) 
that so far from pretending that the treaty was obso- 
lete Germany asserted through the Chancellor in the 
Reichstag last spring that the treaty still held; and 
last July, just before the war, the German Minister 
in Brussels gave the same assurance to the Belgian 
government. The German attempts to distort the 
meaning of the agreement between England and Bel- 
gium still further added to the American impression 
of lack of candor. The German Chancellor’s belated 
explanation of what his scrap of paper speech meant 
almost formed the climax. While Messrs. Jusserand, 
Spring-Rice,and Bakhmetieff have maintained silence 
Bernstorff and the semi-official Dernburg have made 
the welkin ring with arguments and excuses, recalling 
the words of Shakespeare: 


And oftentimes, excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse 
We can scarcely say von Bernstorff and Dernburg 
have failed when they have caused to come true in 
this country the words of Bernhardi: 


The isolated groups of Germans abroad greatly 
benefit our trade, since by preference they obtain 
their goods from Germany. But they may also be 
useful to us politically, as we discover in America. 


The Fatherland says: “It is the mission of the 
German-Americans to bring their adopted country, 
misled and misrepresented by its newspapers, back 
to authentic Americanism. They will hence- 
forth fight as a unit. Who is to blame if the 
German-American element consolidates, except the 
Tory editors of obscene sheets of the stripe of Harper’s 
Weekly” etc. The question we answered last week. 
We now ask what more Bernhardi could have desired ; 





and what had Harper’s Weekly, or the other obscene 
American Tories, to do with the subject at the date 
when Bernhardi declared the German-American 
political party already formed? Listen to the threat- 
ening tone of this German-American Weekly: 
“Whatever may be the actions of others, we Ger- 
man-Americans shall see to it that in the equation of 
the future our worth shall be written down in the 
proper proportion. Our patience is at an end. 
You have sown the wind; you shall reap the 
whirlwind! (Exclamation point ours). We shall 
go into the arena of politics. One hundred and 
seventy members of Congress are of Irish extraction. 
There is no reason why they cannot be joined by one 
hundred and seventy of German extraction’ (italics 
also ours). 
No reason, perhaps, except the un-Americanism, 
the anti-patriotism, the danger of it. Suppose there 
were a league of all Americans with English names! 


Many of us Americans wish later to plead the cause 


of Germany, when the terms of peace are being fixed. 
Our German-American brothers are making the ser- 
vice difficult. 


America’s Business 


HE opinion of the United States, whether ex- 

pressed in conference or informally, will count 
for much after the war. It is most important, there- 
fore, that our minds should be fixed on solutions, for 
new steps in all departments of life are made possible 
largely through being thought possible. Says Walt 
Whitman: 

And thou America 

For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and 

reality, 

For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived. 
The noblest service America can render to the 
world in the next few years is to be right in mind and 
heart about the war. She cannot‘and should not for- 
get or condone the invasion of Belgium. One of the 
fruits of the war must be the realization that such 
crimes can no longer be committed with impunity. 
But equally true is it that no error, in the settlement, 
can be committed against any nation, similar to that 
which Germany committed when she took Alsace- 
Lorraine from France. Unless there is sympathy, a 
readiness to see the other country’s needs as well as 
your own, the conference after the war will have no 
chance to reach agreements so fair that they 
can be enforced by an international tribunal, be- 
cause they will have the world’s moral ardor behind 
them and a moderate amount, policeman-like, of the 
world’s material force. To justify this war through 
the nature of the settlement, to show that it has not 
been in vain, will take gigantic thinking, but also it 
will take nobleness of heart. 


The Courage of Their Folly 


eerie know no prudence. Typhoid fever 

has been one of the greatest scourges of war. 
Lately medical science has learned how almost com- 
pletely to eliminate it. Nevertheless the anti-vivi- 
sectionists have been printing advertisements in 
England agitating against it. Courage, folly and 
consistency are sometimes found highly developed in 
the same creature. 
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Edward Grey’s Fish 


OMETIMES hints about the make-up of a person 

can be gleaned from his written words. Sir Edward 
Grey has in all his life written just one book. It con- 
cerns his favorite occupation and it is called “Fly- 
fishing.” There are no striking elements of style in 
it, growing from strength of impulse or from literary 
sense, as you will find in Bismarck, Napoleon, Lin- 
coln. The effects are pale, reserved, without tech- 
nique, but when we consider the present destinies of 
the world, they are of interest. 

Grey is a characteristic Briton. The veracity, con- 
trol, caution, justice, which have given to him more 
distributed confidence than’ any other European 
statesman enjoys, are reflected in this discussion of 
his beloved sport in a manner that shows always in- 
tentness on his subject, patient observation, freedom 
from any pose. Adoring this diversion, he hopes 
that no man with such an intensity of interest “will 
go into the world at large without a resolve not to 
talk about what he cares for most.” Then Grey goes 
on to generalize a little: “Most of us live wherever 
circumstances decide that we should, and live the 
life that our work requires. We think of our pleas- 
ures in night watches, in passing from one place to 
another, upon the pavement, in trains and cabs.” 
Thus he confirms what we learn also from outside 
observation, that Sir Edward Grey’s heart is not in 
politics, but in stream and meadow, in his garden 
and his library, and from this indifference to the 
world and its prizes comes that disinterestedness 
which leads to public trust. 

Fishing is his love, because he is retiring, fond of 
nature, rather dumb, strong in simple philosophy. 
Several pages in this volume that describe remem- 
bered days, bright or dull, stormy or placid, with 
birds or scents or buds, succeed in making us feel as 
Grey feels about the open air. Usually no literary 
echo is suggested, merely the writer himself—but if 
ever we do think of a poet, it is almost certain to be 
of him who has most profoundly worshiped the outer 
world: 


There are times when I have stood still for joy 
of it all, on my way through the wild freedom 
of a Highland moor, and felt the wind, and looked 
upon the mountains and water and light and sky, 
till I felt conscious only of the strength of a 
mighty current of life, which swept away all con- 
sciousness of self, and made me a part of all that 
I beheld. 


No reader of Wordsworth can fail to hear the echo 
of the great master in painting the natural world 
morally. 

Where the philosophy is not by necessity touched 
with poetry Grey finds himself more at home. “There 
is an age at which everyone who is keen must be 
competitive,” he says, but while this youthful keen- 
ness lasts the angler “is missing more pleasure than 
he gains.” He is “preventing himself from having 
that detachment of mind and freedom and inde- 
pendence of spirit, which are among the charms of 
angling.” 

Again, and significantly British: 


The greater the keenness the more bitter the dis- 
appointment, and the more highly nerves have 
been strung by excitement the more likely are we 
to collapse under disaster we have to be 





upon our guard, so that we can at any moment 
throw a weight of self-control into the scale 
against misfortune, and happily we can study to 
some purpose, both to increase our pleasure in 
success and to lessen the distress caused by what 
goes ill. Every angler should take some pride in 
being able to satisfy the often prolonged de- 
mands made upon his patience . . . to have 
been used to work hard and to expect little is 
the best of training. 


Take it altogether, this treatise on the most 
philosophic of sports brings to the front the 
attributes that have made the British foreign minister 
what he is in history. Perhaps the picture may be 
pulled together with a few words from another source; 
from a toast, in which he was speaking of his library, 
as he dreamed it after he should be old and retired 
from politics: 


The quantities of clippings, the drawers full of 
opponents’ speeches kept in the hope of being 
able to produce a quotation at an inconvenient 
moment; pamphlets and magazines by the hun- 
dred weight; blue books and Hansards by the 
ton—I think of the splendid time I shall have 
making a bonfire of it all. 


Yes, the man has a superiority unattainable by him 
who dreads solitude. To be at home in one’s own 
mind, contented there and entertained—that is need- 
ed for true distinction. It belongs to the great, and 
also to those who, although short of greatness, achieve 
the deeper confidence. 


Our Business Policy 


WESTERN reader wishes to know something 

about the present business situation of Har- 
per’s Weekly. It is now over a year and a half 
since the present owners purchased the publication. 
About the beginning of last summer our policy be 
came fixed, and the gain since then has been steady. 
We are taking only circulation that is in itself profit- 
able; that is, we are keeping away from the Ameri- 
can method of seeking circulation at a loss, and rely- 
ing upon advertising to make up the deficit. Under 
our plan, when the circulation reaches a certain 
point, within reasonable expectation, whatever 
advertising there may be becomes “velvet.” It 
seems to us the sound principle in the long run. 
Those periodicals which have sought enormous circu- 
lation at a loss (practically bought their circula- 
tion) are to a large extent feeling the war, and will 
probably always hereafter have a harder problem, 
as the advertising of the future is not likely to be con- 
centrated. It will be distributed, whether in magazines 
or newspapers, more by careful study of the medium 
and the product. It will have less of the tendency 
to go in a flock and go blind. Business in general will 
be more conservative. The panic started the change, 
and the European war will complete it. For that 
special reason, but also on more deep-lying principles, 
Harper’s Weekly is convinced that it is building 
solidly and wisely to confine itself to gains of a kind 
that mean permanent stability, rather than to go 
into the usual speculative scramble of seeking ex- 
pansion at a loss and sending the bill to the adver- 
tiser. It may be slower but it is safer; success gained 
that way should be free from most of the insecurity 
that, if we look over a term of years, gives to the 
magazine field the appearance of a kaleidoscope. 
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Our Sea Fighters 


By R. H. M. ROBINSON 


Photographs by ENRIQUE MULLER 


An American naval officer for twenty-one years, Mr. Robinson was for eight of those years assistant 
to the Chief Constructor of the Navy, in charge of the Design and New Constructive Division of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Navy Department. He had charge of the preparation of 
the designs of all the present U. S. Dreadnoughts, as well as of the modern Destroyers and Auziliaries 
and the other craft now in active service. He resigned in 1913 after completing the design of Battle- 
ship No. 39, now building at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This is the first of three articles in which the 


strength and weakness of our Navy will be shown. 


URING the time of my service in the Navy I saw 

battleships grow from a displacement of 15,000 

tons and a speed of 18 knots with a battery of 
eight 12-inch guns, to a displacement of 32,500 tons 
and a speed of 21 knots, carrying a battery of twelve 
14-inch guns. 

Recently I have had propounded to me various ques- 
tions as to the present war and as to the purposes of 
some of the combatant navies to which I endeavored to 
formulate replies. While I do not pose as an expert in 
these matters, the study of such questions gives the 
basis on which decisions are made as to the numbers 
and types of ships which go to make up a navy. 

The mission of the British Navy in the present war, 
to my mind, seems perfectly plain. It is to keep the 
sea open for the following purposes: first, to insure the 
supply of food on which the population of the British 
Isles is dependent; second, to permit industries to con- 
tinue in operation and so insure the financial stability 
of Great Britain, and third, to enable Great Britain and 
her allies, reasonably at will, to transport troops and 
stores by water from one point to another. 

To get the force of this we have but to remember 
how much this has meant to the Allies up to date. 

What probably appeals to the average man is the 
number of ships that the British have lost up to the 
present time. This is due to the advanced position the 
British ships must hold, in order to accomplish their 
mission. The loss, though serious, is after all but a 
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small proportion of the total number involved. On the 
basis that “one cannot make an omelet without break- 
ing the egg,” it is not to be wondered at that they are 
breaking a few “eggs.” 

To accomplish the three purposes named one obvious- 
ly must have several types of ships, heavy and light, 
fast and slow, surface, under-water and air. Great 
Britain has all of these and has used them all. But 
so far the British cruisers, scouts and destroyers have 
been most heard of; the only submarine exploits of 
prominence being those of the E-9 off Heligoland and 
the torpedoing of the Turkish battleship behind the 
Dardenelles. The battleship has been prominent only 
from its ability to sink with astonishing rapidity when 
it gets a chance. From this the unthinking may conclude 
that it is no longer of value. But I have not abandoned 
my first love, the battleship. I do, however, believe that 
the battleship will, in the next few years, change its 
type considerably. 

I note that in reporting the Naval Bill to the House 
of Representatives the other day, the Naval Commit- 
tee said, “while the Committee believes in the effect- 
iveness of submarines and airships, it does not believe 
that sufficient has been learned from the European War 
to warrant any change in the battleship program, as has 
heretofore been authorized.” 

I think they are right as to numbers; as to types I 
am not so sure. 

I have studied a great deal as to just what the 
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function of the German fleet in the present war should 
be, and I am not sure that I am qualified to venture an 
opinion. The best I can do as to the function of the 
German fleet, is to quote from General Von Bernhardi’s 
book on “Germany and the- Next War.” 

He says, “We have at last come to see that the pro- 
tection of our commerce and the defense of our shores 
cannot possibly be the only object of such a fleet, but 
that it, like the land army, is an instrument for carry- 
ing out the political ends of the State and supporting its 
justifiable ambitions. 

“There can be no question of such limited objects as 
protection of commerce and passive coast defense. A 
few cruisers are enough to protect commerce in times of 
peace; but in war the only way to safeguard it, is to de- 
feat, and where possible destroy, the hostile fleet. A 
direct protection of all trade lines is obviously impos- 
sible. Commerce can only be protected indirectly by 
the defeat of the enemy. A passive defense of the 
coast can never count on permanent success.” 

“The object of our fleet therefore, is to defeat our pos- 
sible rivals at sea, and force them to make terms, in 
order to guarantee unimpeded commerce in our mer- 
chantmen and protect our colonies.” 

He further says: “Let us imagine the endless misery 
which a protracted stoppage or definite destruction of 
our oversea trade would bring upon the whole nation, 
and in particular, on the masses of industrial classes 
who live on our export trade. This consideration by it- 
self shows the absolute necessity of strengthening our 
naval forces in combination with our coast defense so 
thoroughly that we can look forward to the decisive 
campaign with equanimity.” 

In the German service as well as the British, the bat- 
tleship has so far made itself little felt, and the scouts, 
fast cruisers, destroyers and above all the submarine, 
have kept the centre of the stage. The action of the 
German submarine has been extremely efficient and 
most important, but, after all, the loss to the British 
of the ships so far sunk, should have very little effect 
cn the general situation, unless it so seriously impairs 
the morale of the British fleet, or so affects public opin- 
ion as to foree Admiral Jellico, or his successor, to for- 
get their real mission and try to do as Mr. Winston 
Churchill threatened: “dig the Germans out;” a thing 
easier said than done. 

Modern warships in all navies are divided into sub- 
marines, torpedo boats, destroyers, scouts, gunboats, 
cruisers, battleships and armored cruisers or bat- 
tle cruisers. 


There are, of course, attached to each fleet numerous 
auxiliaries, such as colliers, oilers, repair ships, hospital 
ships, supply ships, tenders, etc., which in appearance 
and in engineering feature are of the merchant type 
rather than of the naval type, since their primary 
function is the supplying of stores or mechanical aid to 
the fleet and not to fight. 

The United States Navy ranks third today in the 
order of importance in the navies of the world, at least 
so far as material is concerned. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that its personnel is at least equal to its material. 
Prior to the present war in Europe, the German Navy 
was rapidly assuming an easy second place and the 
British Navy is, and always has been, first by a large 
margin. 

I have named the ships in the order of their size, be- 
ginning with the smallest. As I am inclined to think, 
however, that their potency does not in all cases vary 
directly as to size, I will begin my description with the 
biggest, which, incidentally, will leave me more time 
later for the smallest and in some ways the most inter- 
esting of them all, the submarine. 

The two types supposed to form the backbone of the 
fleet and dubbed “Capital Ships” or “Ships of the Line,” 
are the armored or battle cruiser and the battleship. 

Mr. Ruskin says: “A ship of the line is the most hon- 
orable thing that man as a gregarious animal has ever 
produced.” I don’t suppose that Mr. Ruskin really 
knew any more about a battleship than Mr. Edison 
does about cigarette smoking, on which he has some 
strong opinions. However, as I have “produced” sev- 
eral battleships in my time, I have a pardonable partial- 
ity for this resonant literary phrase. 

Formerly, we and other nations had, in addition to 
battleships, several odd types of capital ships such as 
monitors, floating batteries, etc., but all capital ships 
have finally come to the two types, i. e., battleships and 
battle cruisers. In their present forms, the two types 
are difficult to distinguish from one another, the dif- 
ferences being those of speed and armor. The battle- 
ship has more armor and less speed than the battle 
cruiser and generally a few more guns. 

In earlier days, not so many years ago, armored 
cruisers which were the forerunners of the battle cruiser 
had lighter guns. Our “Pennsylvania” class has 8-inch 
and 6-inch, and the “Tennessee” class 10-inch and 6- 
inch guns. In those days the battery of a battleship was 
12-inch and 6-inch, or 12-inch, 8-inch and 6-inch. One 
has but to consider the fact of the fate of the “Good 
Hope” and the balance of the gallant squadron of Ad- 
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miral Craddock in their fight against the “Scharnhorst” 
and “Gneisenau” with their uniform battery and heavier 
calibre guns, and the subsequent equally gallant, but 
equally hopeless fight of these same German ships 
against the modern battle cruisers with 12-inch guns, to 
appreciate the absurdity of the armament of the early 
armored cruisers, neither fish, flesh or fowl. 

Today no battleship is built with major battery guns 
These are generally eight 
to twelve in number, or there is an equal number of 


of less calibre than 12-inch. 


18%-inch and 14-inch or 15-inch. The British use 
13%-inch and 15-inch, and we use 14-inch with the 
probability of going to 16-inch. 

Modern battle cruisers have the same calibre guns 
as the battleship, but usually only eight in number, as 
against the battleship’s ten to twelve. 
somewhat thinner than the battleship and_ their 
speed is from seven to ten knots greater. 
such battle cruisers, though several projects have been 
advanced to build them. 


Their armor is 


We have no 


The Federation of Europe 


HE federation of Europe is possible 


just so soon or so far as the peo-- 


ple of these states take possession 
of their government. The present war 
is the natural outcome of the “double 
standard” of politics. In one part of 
Europe the people own the nation, main- 
tain it, and the morality of the state is 
a measure of the collective morality of 
the people. In other parts, the theory 
has been taught for centuries that the 
state is above the people who are its 
chattels and that the state cannot do 
wrong as there is no authority above it. 
The people have questions of right and 
wrong because the state can enforce its 
standards upon them. These standards, 
the work of the state, can be enforced 
through means—force of arms and the 
authority of the state church. The duty 
of a good citizen in a “powerful” state 
has been thus summed up: “Soldat sein; 
Steur zahlen; Mund halten.” (Be a 
soldier; pay taxes; hold your tongue.) 
The small state has no rights in this 
system. It is merely part of a sphere 
of influence. “The one sin on the part 
of a state is feebleness. Politically it is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 

It is evident that a state thus organ- 
ized cannot be federated with a state 
that the people control. It is evident 
also that given an adequate number of 
political agitators and saber rattlers, 
each type of state is a menace to the 
other. 

No one can see six months ahead into 
the history of Europe. It is, however, 
probable that there may endure the ma- 
terials for a league of peace, a league of 
self-governing people to whom the army 
will be merely of the nature of police for 
mutual protection. In a military league 
the democracies will be at a disad- 
vantage, for no nation can be fully pre- 
pared for war and have any liberties 
worth keeping left. 

This war shows a total difference in 
the meaning of the state in the two dif- 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


ferent types of nations. To the one 
group of people, the invasion and seizure 
of a small state in the way of any army, 
is only a regrettable “military necessity.” 
To the other, it is a preposterous case of 
highway robbery, the more heinous be- 
cause on a grand scale. 

To the one class, victory excuses all 
the means used to secure it. To the 
other, victory in a wrong cause deserves 
deeper condemnation than defeat. As- 
suming that both sides desire peace, the 
idea of the one is peace maintained by 
force and fear, “by victors in shining 
armor.” To the other, such a peace is 
merely delayed war. Peace in this case 
is a matter of mutual trust and unde- 
fended boundaries. 

To a large extent, the democratic na- 
tions of Europe now trust each other. 
Allies perforce in times of war, the real 
alliance will endure in times of peace. It 
is a mutual arrangement for mutual se- 
curity. Such an alliance would be great- 
ly strengthened by customs unions and 
postal unions. It may be that the Fed- 
eration of Peace will exist in fact before 
it does in form. The fact is the real 
thing. The United States of Europe 
will grow up of itself when the people 
everywhere take charge of their own af- 
fairs. World politics has become more 
important than local politics and it can 
no Ionger be carried on in the dark. Its 
“ape and tiger” degeneration comes from 
the fact that in most nations it has lain 
in the hands of the privileged few, her- 
metically sealed from the light of pub- 
licity. Secrecy breeds corruption in large 
matters as in small. War is commer- 
cialized murder, preposterous as well as 
futile and wicked. To prepare for it is 
to get it. To prepare for security will 
be to deserve it and to acquire it. Mutual 
help should take the place of suspicion 
and jealousy. 

The loose relation that joins the do- 
minions allied to Great Britain‘is per- 
haps the most natural type of the fed- 


eration of Europe. A single unified 
world government, under one set of men 
at some one place, is only a dream and 
not a very promising dream at that. 
What the world needs is more self-con- 
trol, more personal responsibility, more 
willingness to live and let live, not more 
governmental machinery. Nevertheless, 
every bond of union in international life 
helps the advance of civilization. Every 
step in removing injustice, im eliminating 
sources of friction, in extending common 
interests, in making war more difficult, 
are all steps to the final end of mutual 
trust and international codperation. The 


humanization of nations means the pass- - 


ing of war. But no civilization is safe so 
long as any nation is fully “prepared” 
for modern war. 

Whatever anyone may write today 
on the future of Europe must be vague 
and disappointing. There has been no 
precedent in history for the havoc of 
this war. There is no visible limit to the 
hatred its continuance engenders. And 
there is no man and no church, no coun- 
cil and no nation that can yet, above its 
din, proclaim the “Truce of God.” For 
this, the time has not come. We can 
only wait for the time when our Presi- 
dent may speak. He can not mediate 
while any nation is trodden under foot 
by a victorious army. When armies of 
invasion are all recalled, we can mobilize 
behind him. Then we may hope that 
Europe can effectively utilize the ex- 
perience and the influence of America as 
factors leading towards lasting peace. 
And the final peace must recognize, in 
the fullest degree, the right of every na- 
tion large or small to keep out of war 
if it wants to, and at the same time the 
right of commerce to the high seas at 
all times, undisputed by the menace of 
“Sea Power” or any other form of in- 
ternational piracy. Get out of Belgium 
and Servia and France, leave the ocean 
to the world’s commerce. These ele- 
ments are vital to a lasting peace. 


Women Law-Makers 


The wife of a governor is taking an important part in one state’s law making. 


Some new and interesting 


things will be told by GERTRUDE ORR in the neat issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
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At the French Front 


HILE the British and Belgian 
troops are doing magnificent 
work and will continue to do so 

on an increased scale, it is the French 
army which has to furnish the bulk of 
the men for the western fighting line. I 
was, therefore, very glad to be able 
recently to visit a part of the French 
front and see not only the soldiers at 
work, but also the Red Cross organisa- 
tion, which is so vital a part of modern 
warfare. My impressions were quite 
good, especially as regards the French 
frontier troops. They are splendid men, 
ready for any work, but especially keen 
for attack. If all the French army 
were like these chosen corps matters 
would move much faster, but the terri- 
torials are necessarily less good troops. 
Elderly men, fathers of families, pro- 
prietors of small businesses, they have 
come too much under the disintegrating 
effect of much of French thought and 
word ever since they left the army. They 
have had no share in the effect of the 
“new spirit” in France. 

The roads after leaving Amiens be- 
came quite bad, cut to bits by military 
movements. The countryside was quiet, 
only disturbed by the numerous trenches 
along each side of the road. 

In one field I saw a peasant ploughing 
his field all around a trench, without 
touching the trench. Military convoys 
were coming and going all along the 
roads and at the entrance to the villages 
there were sentries. 

Passing near an encampment of re- 
serve artillery there came the first taste 
of immediate and insistent war. Sud- 
denly right ahead of the car a bomb 
exploded from a Taube, throwing dirt 
in all directions. Two more explosions 
followed almost simultaneously. I have 
never known a car stop quicker—but all 
the darnage done was a horse killed. The 
hole in the road was not impressive— 
some two and a half feet wide. 

In a little village some six miles 
from the firing line was situated the first 
Field Ambulance of the 20th Corps in 
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one of the churches. Wounded soldiers 
surrounded me clamouring for newspa- 
pers, villagers came up and tried to buy 
them. There had been no news for 
days. At the Ambulance papers were 
also welcome; nothing could have been 
more kind than the reception these busy 
doctors, who have been at it since the 
beginning of the war, gave us. 

There were not many wounded in the 
church, the majority having been re- 
moved to Amiens. The smell of blood 
was heavy in the church, the incense of 
the world to the God of War—that sick- 
ening smell which affects even the sur- 
geons more than the most horrible 
wounds. The humble church, its altar 
still untouched, had been cleared of its 
benches and the wounded lay in double 
rows. 

In the space before the altar were the 
worst cases; when I went in there were 
four dying in agony. The cries, despite 
injections of morphia, were frightful, and 
the writhing limbs and convulsed fea- 
tures unforgetable. They all died in the 
night. 

In the corner lay a dead soldier on a 
stretcher. In the central aisle was the 
operating table, lit at night by acetylene 
lamps, and seldom unoccupied. The 
holy-water basin was filled with the 
cartridges emptied from the wounded 
men’s pouches. It was difficult to think 
oneself in a church, but as the Bishop 
of Nancy, who is with the 20th Corps 
as Roman Catholic chaplain, said, “It is 
now doubly consecrated.” 

When I came there the village was 
relatively empty; there had been gen- 
eral staffs and troops in number the day 
before, but they had then gone forward. 
There were no fewer than 1500 wounded 
in forty-eight hours passing through the 
hospital, so it is easy to imagine the 
work done by the devoted handful of 
doctors. I was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing at first-hand the work- 
ing of the French military hospital in 
the field. 

The verdict is most favourable and 


the worst side of the question arises 
rather when the wounded reach the 
trains and hospitals than in their tran- 
sit from the trenches to the railway. 

Field hospitals, such as this, are fed 
by several regimental posts situated 
right behind the firing line. These posts 
collect the wounded and prepare them 
for sending to the field hospital where 
the necessary operations are performed. 

The wounded are then sent in motor 
ambulances to the base. The transport 
from the extreme posts to the inter- 
mediary stations is done on two-wheeled 
stretchers pushed and drawn by two 
men. The wounded thus collected are 
then placed in horse ambulances and so 
to the Field hospital. 

Motor cars cannot be used near the 
front since they make too much noise. 
As it is the gathering and transporting 
of the wounded had to be carried on in 
the dark. Qualified doctors in civil life 
are ipso facto, sub-lieutenants in the re- 
serve, hospital assistants are adjutants, 
students become sergeants, and the 
stretcher-bearers as a rule are the musi- 
cians of the regiments. 

All operations from trepanning to sew- 
ing up a superficial wound are done with- 
out fuss. It must be a splendid training 
for a surgeon—since he gets many 
chances for complicated operations, and 
can and must take risks which may lead 
to important discoveries. Hospital 
stores seemed plentiful and I heard no 
one complain of any shortage. 

Germans are treated as are the 
French, no distinctions are made. The 
doctors told me that very few amputa- 
tions are done, even gangrene being con- 
quered by injection—incidentally the 
German wounded seem much more prone 
to gangrene wounds than the French 
What has struck all the surgeons is the 
wonderful bravery of the French soldiers 
in the matter of bearing pain: he sub- 
mits to operations without flinching, and 
there is rarely a groan to be heard in 
the hospital. 

The wounded feel their wounds more 
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some time after the event, but are all 
equally brave in showing no sign. One 
man struck by a bullet in the hand, had 
all the veins and muscles bunched up. 
Looking at it he said calmly: “It is cer- 
tainly necessary to cut it off!” After 
coming out of the anaesthetic he only 
said: “Done already,” and shortly after- 
wards was able to walk away to his 
stretcher. 

There are all manner of wounds— 
men without the bottom of their faces, 
men who have lost noses, eyes and ears 
—wounds are many in the feet, general- 
ly from shells and shrapnel. Sometimes 
operations have to be done under fire. 

In one place in the midst of a critical 
operation a shell came 
through the roof, cover- | 
ing all the wounded 
with plaster and smoke | 
—two men were killed, 
chaos reigned. But the | 
surgeons went ahead | 
and finished the opera- |! 
tion, while the wounded 
were being removed, 
then went into the cel- 
lars. Story after story 
could be told, but all tell 
the same lesson, a glo- 
rious one for the French 
doctors, a heroic one for 
those connected with 
the field hospital. 

There were Taubes 
frequently in sight and 
French aeroplanes. As 
they passed over the 
French and German 
lines the guns would fire 
at them. A little flash 
would appear in the 
sky, near or far from 
the aeroplane, generally 
below it, then a cloud 
of smoke would appear 
and stay practically un- 
changed for minutes. 
The effect of heavy 
shrapnel fire was curi- 
ous, a section of the sky 
being studded with these 
smoke puff balls. The 
aeroplanes seemed very 
unconcerned, only when 
a French machine went 
up after a Taube did it 
go away. One Taube 
flew dead over the 
church and we looked 
at it dubiously, especial- 
ly as it slackened speed. 

Something left it and 
instead of a bomb there came hundreds 
on hundreds of green circulars addressed 
in French ‘to the French soldiers. The 
wording was as follows: 

“Soldiers of France! Your leaders tell 
you that the Germans shoot all their 
prisoners. This is a lie which dishonours 
those who spread it. In reality the pris- 
oners taken by the German troops are 
treated with humanity and in strict ob- 
servance of the rules of international 
law. More than 400,000 French, Rus- 
sian, English and Belgian prisoners are 
at this moment shut up in Germany.” 

One of the French aviators who came 
down near the village showed me the 
German circular, on white paper, which 
the French aeroplanes are scattering 
over the German lines. It runs: 

“NOTICE: The German officers tell 


their soldiers that the French maltreat 
the majority of the prisoners of war. 
This is a lie. The German prisoners of 
war are perfectly well treated by the 
French, as should be the case with re- 
gards unfortunate adversaries!” 

A new sort of attack and counter- 
attack, but the German circular seems 
the better worded. 

All day long the village street sees 
passing convoys, tired troops coming 
back from the front, fresh ones going 
up, ambulance wagons bringing in new 
cases and motor cars taking away others. 
Suddenly there is a stir, a captured Ger- 
man field gun and caisson come to a 
stop opposite the church, drawn by 





Masking a battery ef Belgian big guns against location by aeroplanes. 
Russian infantry advancing in snow-clad Poland 


French’ horses. These bullet-marked 
wrecks of batteries are in perfect order, 
nothing has been done to disable them. 

Later I heard the story of the cap- 
ture of the two guns, of which this is 
one. It was a battery belonging to the 
Bavarians which by a sudden brave rush 
took up a position enabling it to pour in 
a murderous fire on the French ad- 
vaneing infantry. No ordinary troops 
could stand such fire; the territorials 
gave way. Everything seemed to point 
to a nasty disaster, and a breaking of 
the French line. 

Time had to be gained to enable the 
French guns to come up. A portion of 
the 26th Infantry of the Line, a regi- 
ment d’elite, charged over open country 
up to 800 yards of the battery. There 
in a beet-root field they lay, sheltered be- 


hind nothing, raked by shrapnel, grimly 
firing and hanging on. 

At last when human endurance had 
passed all limits, the first French 75 
came into action; two German guns 
were able to make off, the other two re- 
mained surrounded by some 160 dead 
Germans and all the horses. No wonder 
a French General Staff officer said: 
“There is nothing like the real French 
Infantry.” 

As night falls two regiments of the 
line march into the village preceded by 
a patrol of cuirassiers. The men are 
dusty but seem quite fit. 

The soldiers light their fires, since 
here there is no danger of German 
shells, the provision 
train comes up and the 
village settles down for 
the night. Every barn, 


fy every shed is crammed, 
iy | if and during the night 
rN y there arrives another 
i 


regiment-—men from the 
eastern frontier. They 
are tired and there is 
little noise or laughing 
or singing, eating and 
sleeping are first neces- 
sities. 

The hospital lanterns 
are lit before the church 
and as the light fades 
it is possible to see the 
flash of the big German 
shells as they burst, 
some six miles away. 
For there is a fierce 
fight going on which has 
raged for days, the 
French gradually gain- 
ing ground up to a cer- 
tain point. 

When darkness has 
thoroughly come we set 
out in company with 
the stretcher-bearers to- 
wards the advanced 
trenches to collect the 
day’s harvest of wound- 
ed. The ambulances, 
with the wheels for the 
stretchers piled in them 
neatly, have already 
gone. Everything is 
still, save for an occa- 
sional shell from the 
German lines. It is 
eerie, this silent walk, 
stopped every few hun- 
dred yards by the senti- 
nel’s challenge, prompt- 
ly responded to. 

Near the lines of battle sentries do 
not stand upon the order of their firing, 
nor innocent pedestrians hesitate to 
stand until told to advance. Barriers are 
across the entrance to the villages to 
prevent a dash and in the streets and 
houses are troops, everywhere troops. In 
one village the provision train is unload- 
ing—everything in this zone has to be 
done in the dark. 

In a secondary hospital post there are 
a few wounded, French and German; 
they are picked up and left in an am- 
bulance to make their way back. We 
go forward over an open plain across 
which the road runs straight into the 
German batteries. It is dangerous to go 
along this white road, and we take an 
indirect road, less conspicuous objects of 
interest to battery commanders. 
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Not a word, not a cigarette, not a 
match! We go rapidly but silently to- 
wards our goal, a chateau, surrounded 
by farm buildings and set in trees on a 
little eminence rising out of the plain. 
Of the chateau we can see nothing. 
There is no moon yet, only the comet 
of war, and away in the distance the 
lurid glow of burning hay and straw 
stacks. The Germans fire these with 
shells, to give them range and when 
done extensively to give the idea that 
all the countryside is being set fire 
to. 

Our path leads us past hidden French 
batteries, invisible in the daytime, quite 
unfindable at night. They are silent as 
the death they deal, as we go past, but 
are ready to wake at any moment. In 
the distance comes a sentry’s call, 
“Halte!” “Halte!” “Halte, ou je tire!” 
but it is not for us this sinister auction 
call of war. 

Suddenly we come on the sentinel be- 
fore the chateau and are conducted 
along a well-constructed trench to the 
building. In the trench, the men asleep 
in all attitudes, a few watching, all with 
their rifles close to hand. These are the 
second trenches; there is only one line 
more advanced—and 800 yards away is 
the first German trench. 


N the chateau we find many sleeping 

men, a dog barks warning, but we are 
friends and have passed the sentinels. 
There are many wounded in a lofty barn 
and many soldiers sleeping in all parts 
of it, some have climbed up into the 
straw and hay which reaches nearly to 
the roof. Here we are left for a time 
to doze with the wounded as compan- 
ions and the sleeping soldiery—no one 
snores, possibly because war makes for 
silence! 

In the guard room we are allowed to 
rest, to sleep. There are some thirty 
soldiers in it and barely room to lie 
down altogether. Some straw helps and 
sleep although broken is possible. There 
is a sudden “alert,” everyone jumps up. 
Those who rise last suffer most. There 
comes the boom of the big German 
howitzers, the whirr of the huge pro- 
jectile over the chateau, and the terrific 
ground-shaking explosion. These shells 
are striking just a few hundred yards 
behind the chateau, searching the 
French batteries. 

These reply and their shells also fly 
over the chateau. Instinctively, in the 
dark one waits for a shell to strike the 
building or fall in the courtyard. But 
none comes, they cannot, because the 
chateau is in a dead angle; the German 
shells can come so near and no nearer. 
Otherwise it would have been destroyed 
two days ago when the bombardment of 
these lines was intense. But we did not 
know this at the time. 

In the guard room, to the light of a 
fortuitous and flickering candle, we lay 
us down to sleep again. It had been a 
false alarm, a sentry fired at a tree and 
then all the trenches followed suit and 
the Germans replied. In a few minutes 
it was very lively. Then quiet again, 
until nearer the dawn. Having collect- 
ed our wounded we were ready to start 


down the slope when the real attack 
burst loose. 

We had just taken from one of the 
trenches the last man, shot through the 
head, but not mortally. When the rifle 
firing broke out, one of the stretcher- 
bearers left the stretcher, and the man 
and went to get help. It was hot work 
getting the wounded man out, but it was 
managed safely. 

In the trenches higher up on the slope, 
deep trenches, partially covered in and 
hidden with cut branches, it was possible 
to see the German attack develop. There 
was some moonlight now, enough to show 
the approach of a mass of soldiery dim- 
ly. They never got very near, but it 
was weird to see men where men had 
not been, silently coming. Their walk 
quickened to a run, the rifles and guns 
burst into action. 


THE German masses advanced but 

more slowly. The shouts of the men 
and the cries of the officers were heard 
more plainly, but the roar of the shells 
and the incessant rattle of rifle and 
mitrailleuse fire drowned all else. It 
was an impersonal sort of a show—it 
did not seem real to the spectators. 

The men in the trenches were firing 
calmly and taking good aim. There were 
no casualties to speak of in the trenches. 
I do not know what was happening in 
the batteries behind. The German ad- 
vance wavered, stopped, began to go back. 

Like clockwork the French launched 
their counter-attack. From behind the 
shelter of the chateau came the Chas- 
seurs 4 Pied, seasoned infantry. The 
French batteries rose to a crescendo of 
effort, the Germans were not backward 
in replying; men fell, but the charge 
was driven home, and the reeling rem- 
nants of the German attack were hurled 
back into their trenches. 

The chasseurs were able to regain the 
French trenches without too great a loss. 
It was neat work and very soon over. 
It scored one more success to France and 
diminished the armies of the Kaiser by 
some hundreds—it was all to the good. 

The moon broke forth soon after the 
struggle ended, in full brilliance and lit 
up a most ghostly and horrible sight— 
a plain between the trenches with black 
fallen objects, some motionless and some 
moving, crawling they knew not whither 
or why. Any attempt to bring in the 
wounded was madness and so they had 
to be left—probably till the night after, 
some twenty hours later. 

The guns pounded away, but slacken- 
ing their intensity. The reserves in the 
chateau lay down to sleep again and we 
left with our procession of wounded, 
wheeled along narrow tracks, keeping 
the chateau between ourselves and the 
enemy. Along sunken roads we crept in 
the moonlight, not speaking even to say 
a word to the men in the trenches we 
passed. For there were trenches and 
men all the way. And from the batter- 
ies on our left and right firing was going 
on, sullenly as though reluctant to cease. 

A big shell burst some distance away, 
the heavy black smoke mingling curious- 
ly with the moonlight shadows. It hit 
nothing, in fact they often do more 


moral damage than actual. It is cer- 
tainly very terrifying. Around the bat- 
teries the ground was pock-marked with 
enormous holes, big enough to bury a 
horse in, all standing, miniature volcano 
craters. When these shells do get to 
work they just pulverise, disintegrate 
everything. 


A SHORT detour enabled us to see, 

standing lonely and stricken, the sec- 
ond gun taken from the Bavarians. It 
looked as if it should be easy to go and 
bring it in, but any attempt would bring 
death from many quarters. And so it 
stood up there and all around it lay black 
shadows. One corpse seemed to have 
been in the act of hiding behind the 
caisson, dead crouching down. 

At a village half way to Bertrancourt 
the wounded were transferred to the am- 
bulances and after a short rest we set 
out again for the hospital and some 
sleep. Behind us the guns boomed now 
and again, there were several points of 
flame from burning stacks or houses, 
impossible to tell which. In the village 
there was more light, the camp-fires were 
cheerful and in the church the acetylene 
lamp was working at once. 

Fifty-five cases were brought back 
and they were not all ready for the 
motor cars until nine or ten in the morn- 
ing. Then French and British Red 
Cross cars came and speedily removed 
the majority. It was bitterly cold as 
the dawn came up, the dew wet every- 
one to the skin. 

The medical officer who had gone 
round the whole of the regimental posts 
and superintended the collection of the 
wounded, a brilliant member of a Paris 
hospital staff, slept sitting on a bench 
from the church. Only a quarter of an 
hour and then up again, because a ma- 
jority of the ambulance and stretcher- 
bearers were moving further up to the 
front. And so they work, little rest, 
much movement, arduous and dangerous 
toil to save the lives of fellow country- 
men and enemies alike—for humanity 
has no nationality. 

The troops wake up, fall in, there is 
no sound of the bugle, scarcely even a 
whistle. Away they march, a squadron 
of cuirassiers goes by in the dawn, a 
General and his staff, and the dawn 
grows redder and redder, more wonder- 
ful every moment. Cloud after cloud 
catches the tints of morning, the ruined 
houses standing high and clear against 
the sky become more and more clear- 
cut, the bivouac fires pale into nothing- 
ness, and then the sun comes up and it 
is day. 

The last troops leave and the village 
Temains with its few wounded, its doc- 
tors, a few inhabitants and its emptiness. 
As we go away on foot, for there is no 
carriage to be had, on a barn door is 
chalked up: “No tobacco, no cigarettes, 
no cigars, no cigarette paper, nothing to 
smoke, no matches.” 

The few peasants go about their work 
lethargically, ready for anything to hap- 
pen—they have lost any desire to im- 
agine anything new—and these are peo- 
ple who have not had the Germans liv- 
ing on them. 











A Stranger in Town 


By WALTER SAVAGE BALL 


URNHAM had ‘auch to do and no 
great time to do it in. Still, as he 
checked off the last assignment on 

the afternoon list and told the reporter 
who got it to put some ginger into the 
story, because the old man wanted less 
routine and more zip, he swung his feet 
over a desk drawer to be briefly happy 
with his pipe. Burnham argued that 
only two smokes really counted in a city 
editor’s day—one after the assignment 
book had been cleared and reporters 
sent on their afternoon tasks; the other 
in the early morning hours after the 
“starter” for the last edition had gone 
to the stereotypers. He hated to be dis- 
turbed during either of them. 

This the office boy knew. But there 
arise conditions over which even an office 
boy has no control. He came abruptly. 

“Old geezer from the alfalfa zone 
crowdin’ along,” he announced. 

Burnham scowled. 

“T done all I could, Mr. Burnham,” 
said the youth, promptly defensive. 

“What’s he want?” demanded the city 
editor. 

“Wouldn’t trust me. Looks good for 
anything from a prize potato to a polit- 
ical scrap in Pippinville. I'll feed him 
to you.” 

And, Burnham not dissenting in time, 
William the unregenerate disappeared, 
to return an instant later with the Alfal- 
fan in charge. 

“That’s him,” said William, pointing 
to the city editor and retreating. 

Burnham, moving his feet from the 
desk, glanced at his caller but failed to 
place him. William’s estimate held good. 
The city editor saw bigness and simplic- 
ity and a touch of the country. A closely 
cropped moustache minimized the gray 
of it, revealing a firm mouth above which 
gray eyes showed candid embarrassment. 
100d native strength out of its element, 
thought Burnham casually, and waited. 

“Are you the editor?” asked the 
stranger. 

“City editor,” said Burnham. 

The visitor spoke slowly, as if anxious 
to say it right. 

“How much would it cost to put an 
item in the paper?” 

“Not a cent if it’s news. 
wouldn’t do it if it isn’t.” 

The reply seemed disconcerting. Burn- 
ham grew impatient of the delay. 

“Well,” he demanded. “What’s the 
item?” 

“T thought I’d like to have it put in 
your society column that my boy was 
visiting in the city. My name’s Foster, 
William H. H. Foster of Spofford Centre. 
My boy’s name is Maxwell, Maxwell R. 
Foster. I don’t care so much about it 
myself, but his mother’d be mighty 
pleased to see it in the society column. 
She reads that every: gs 

“Who’s he visiting?” interrupted 
Burnham, writing the name on a slip 
of paper. 

“Ts that——would that have to be in, 
too?” 

At the tone of the question Burnham 
looked up quickly, 
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“Certainly,” he said. ‘“Wouldn’t be 
a news item without it.” 

And to himself he smiled grimly as he 
reflected on the fate of the paragraph 
if the name to come did not measure up 
to society column standards. 

“Well,” and Mr. Foster hesitated 
again, “if it’s got to be in, all right, but 
I’m afraid his mother’d rather not have 
it. He’s at the hospital.” 


“The what?” exclaimed Burnham, 
leaning forward. “At the Memorial hos- 
pital?” 

Von”? 


“Oh, I see. Guest of one of the doc- 
tors?” 

“No, I shouldn’t say he was visiting 
any of the doctors especially.” 

“Well, what—sick, is he?” 

“No, not exactly sick.” 

“Then what the dickens is he doing 
there?” 

“Well, you see, I wouldn’t want this 
to go in the paper, but he was hurt. The 
doctors said two ribs were crushed, be- 
sides his broken arm, and maybe some- 
thing internal that wouldn’t show for a 
few days. But you don’t have to put 
that in, do you? Couldn’t you just say 
he was visiting friends in the city? ‘Mr. 
Maxwell R. Foster of Spofford Centre 
is the guest of friends in the city.’ ” 

The visitor repeated the paragraph as 
if reading it from an imaginary paper. 
He seemed to have grown older during 
his explanation. 

“You see,” he went on, “I just brought 
him to the hospital. He was hurt this 
morning. And I thought seeing his name 
in the paper would help take his 
mother’s mind off the worry. She was 
terribly frightened, you see. And she’s 
always read your society column and 
wished she could see the name of some- 
body she knew in it. I thought of it 
while I was waiting for the doctors to 
look at him at the hospital.” 

Burnham looked keenly at his caller. 
Two ribs and an arm were hardly good 
for even the slenderest of paragraphs 
unless the accident—then the instinct 
that creates city editors told him there 
was something worth learning. 

“Won’t you sit down, Mr. Foster?” 
he asked, pointing to a chair. “How did 
the accident happen?” 

But his caller had little desire to tell. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want anything about 
that in the paper. Just an item saying 
that he is visiting—” 

“How old is he?” 

“Oh, he’s quite a boy now. Eighteen 
last spring.” 

“Fell, did he?” 

“Why yes, sort of fell.” 

“Working around the barn?” 


“No. No, he was outdoors, in the 
road.” 
“He wasn’t —— that is, he hadn’t 


” 





been drinking or : 
“Drinking! Maxwell drink? WNo sir! 
He’s as clean a boy as there is in the 
world. Why, his mother’d never——” 
“Then how was it, Mr. Foster? You 
see, we can’t put an item in the paper 
unless we’re sure what it is. This may 


be all right, but we certainly can’t say 
he’s visiting friends here unless we at 
least know about it. Suppose you tell 
me just how it happened.” 

His visitor laughed apologetically. 

“T’d just as soon tell you, Mr. Editor. 
But I wouldn’t like it in the paper. It 
was a runaway. Maxwell was coming 
across the road from the pasture when it 
came around the bend. I saw it almost 
as soon as he did. Two horses on the 
basket phaeton Mrs. Delano drives.” 

“Who?” asked Burnham, sharply. 

“Delano. Mrs. Borden Delano. They 
have a country place a couple of miles 
beyond my farm. Mrs. Delano’s a great 
woman for horses.” 

Burnham’s mind jumped to headlines. 
Borden Delano knew publicity, and liked 
it. Burnham believed, as did everybody 
else in the Star office, cursing the belief, 
that he had acquired heavy holdings of 
the paper’s stock in order to make sure 
that publicity wisely applied should help 
his upward social and business career 
in the city. Properly displayed, with a 
reward to the hero of a runaway—— 

“Yes?” said Burnham, and his visitor 
went on. 

“T saw Maxwell getting ready to jump 
for it, and shouted to him not to. He 
stepped back but when it came closer 
we saw that Delano’s little girl was in 
the phaeton. We got just a glimpse of 
her behind the horses, plucky as a sol- 
dier. Little face was white and scared, 
but she was holding on like a thorough- 
bred, and telling the horses to whoa, just 
as she’s heard her mother do. There 
was only a second to decide. 

“ ‘God!’ said Maxwell. ‘There’s a baby 
in there. We ain’t going to see that 
happen.’ 

“And then he swung for it. Jumped 
across the road just ahead of them to 
confuse them, and reached the bridle of 
the off horse. It was pretty, I tell you. 
Maxwell’s always known horses and he’s 
clean and strong. But I didn’t think 
he’d make it. Even now I don’t know 
how he did it. Swept along with his 
foot thrown up, and then when the next 
lunge threw him back twisted his leg to- 
ward the horse’s neck and caught his 
foot in the harness to hold himself. 

“Then he yanked, and I could see the 
horse sway and stagger. At the third 
pull he threw him. The other horse 
slipped but kept his feet, and I got to 
the bridle just in time to keep him from 
tearing free. It was bad for a minute, 
but I got the horse quiet long enough to 
jump to the phaeton and drag the baby 
out. In a minute my hired man came 
running up and we got the horses calmed 
so he could manage them. 

“Then I saw Maxwell lying in the road 
where the fall had thrown him. He lay 
quiet as if he was killed, but when I 
went to him he opened his eyes and 
asked if the kid was safe. His mother 
always hated to have him call children 
kids, but he would do it. And when I 
said she was, he fainted from the ribs 
pressing on something inside.” 

The man had risen as he talked, and 
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stood awkwardly. Burnham 
rejoiced in the directness of the 
telling. 

“And the boy isn’t he'll 
get well all right?” he asked. 

“The doctors think so. It 
isn’t critical unless something 
internal develops, they said.” 

“It’s quite a thing for the 
boy,” said Burnham. Mr. De- 
lano’s a very rich man.” 

The glow that had come to 
his visitor’s face with the cli- 
max of the recital turned sud- 
denly black. 

“Don’t tell me how rich Mr. 
Delano is,” he said, fiercely. 
“Don’t you put his name in the 
paper along with my son’s. I’m 
willing to have my boy suffer 
to save a baby’s life, no matter 
whose baby it. is. But don’t 
you put anything about the 
runaway x 

“But your boy’s a hero, Mr. 
Foster. We want to have the 
public know we’ve got a few 
of them around the state.” 

“You'd have to use Delano’s 
name if you did that?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Because he’s a thief and a 
scoundrel. I wouldn’t have my 
name mixed with his in the pa-. 
per any more than I’d cuddle 
a snake.” 

“Mr. Delano’s one of our 
prominent men.” 

The older man laughed bit- ; 
terly. ! 

I'll tell you, Mr. Editor. 
I’ve told you now more than 
I wanted to. I know Delano. 
His country place is the farm 
his father owned.  Delano’s 
done well, but God save him 
for the way he’s done it. I own 
my place clear now, the way 
my father did, and I’ve got 
enough to live on. But Delano 
started on money he took from me. No 
matter how. It’s all past now, but it 
mighty near cost me the farm. It was 
when he was just leaving to come into 
the city to make his fortune. He’s made 
it, all right. 

“Maybe I could forgive him, some- 
time. But my wife wouldn’t like to see 
his name in the paper along with our 
boy’s. She took care of the little girl 
after the runaway till people from 
De!ano’s came and got her. Mrs. Delano 
didn’t come. But taking care of a baby 
ain’t the same as forgiving a thief, Mr. 
Editor.” 

“I should be proud to have a son of 
mine have his name in the paper for a 
thing like that, Mr. Foster,” said Burn- 
ham. “Suppose I Ss 

Three sharp rings of his telephone in- 
terrupted, the sign that the office central 
had a more than ordinarily important 
call. Burnham turned to the instru- 
ment. 

“Yes?” said he. 

“This Mr. Burnham?” asked the voice. 

















“Yes.” 

“This is Mr. Delano. 
Do you get the name? 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well,” and Burnham recognized in 
the tone more emotion than he was ac- 
customed to associate with the stock- 
holder’s usual smug assurance, “there 
was a little runaway out near my coun- 
try place in Spofford this morning. Noth- 
ing serious, you understand. I believe a 
farmer’s boy was hurt a little stopping 
my wife’s horses.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, don’t put anything about it in 
the Star tomorrow. Hello, do you get 
that? Not a word about the runaway. 
The boy’s people may try to have it put 
in, do you see? Little cheap glory for 
them. See? I want the whole thing 
kept out.” 

“All right,” said Burnham, “I'll make 
sure of it.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned 
slowly to his caller. 

“Mr. Foster,” he said, “I’m sorry not 
to give a brave lad the praise he de- 


The Earthquake 


Borden Delano. 


” 


i 


Crurye Ca. u b 4h —. 


“Burnham, moving his feet from the desk, glanced at his caller but failed to place him” 


serves. But if you want it the other 
way, all right. It isn’t quite usual, but 
I'll have it in the society column tomor- 
row morning that Maxwell R. Foster is 
visiting friends in the city.” 

Suddenly the city editor stood up. 

“And Id like to shake hands with you, 
Mr. Foster. I’m glad to have met 
you.” 

Anxiety gave way to frank pleasure in 
the farmer’s face. 

“Thank you, Mr. Editor,” he said 
simply, as he took the proffered hand. 
“It'll please his mother more than you 
ean think.” 

Burnham watched him pass through 
the door, and then swung his feet back 
over the desk drawer and relighted his 
pipe. The office boy, coming in a few 
seconds later with the afternoon mail, 
eyed him apprehensively. Burnham 
caught the look, and leaned forward. 

“William,” he said with slow empha- 
sis, “if that gentleman ever comes into 
the office again, show him straight in to 
me without any alfalfa talk. Under- 
stand? I like to look at him.” 


The story of some of the tragedies in Italy's recent catastrophe will be told by BEATRICE BASKERVILLE 
in the next issue of Harper’s WEEKLY 
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Mr. Patten Sues 


RUTH demands that the charge of 

avarice be brought against John 

A. Patten of Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. Not content with the great wealth 
that has come to him through the sale 
of Wine of Cardui to gullible women, he 
is now asking the law to aid him in 
swelling his fortune. 

Because the Journal of the American 
Medical Association insisted in print 
that Wine of Cardui was a shameless 
fraud, Mr. Patten is asking damages in 
the sum of $300,000. The sum of $25,- 
0001s also being requested of Dr. Oscar 
Dowling, president of the Louisiana 
State Board of Health, by reason of the 
fact that the Louisiana Health Exhibi- 
tion train contained a very thorough ex- 
posure of the fraudulent nature of Wine 
nd Cardui. And now Mr. Patten wants 

$200,000 from Harper’s WEEKLY on ac- 
ind of its recent comments upon him 
and his nostrum. 

What seems most to have hurt Mr. 
Patten 
of his religious activities as chair- 
man of the Book Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, 
which has power to fix the sal- 
aries of bishops and publication 
editors, as one of the managers 
of the Board of Education, as a 
member of the Commission on 
Federation and of the Executive 
Committee of the Laymen’s As- 


in the Methodist organization. 
He recites that he has been 
brought into “public hatred, con- 
tempt and ridicule amongst his 
neighbors and other good and 
worthy citizens of the United 
States, and particularly among 
the members of the Methodist 45 
Episcopal church organization of 
which he is a member.” 

Since he feels that way about 





it, and, moreover, to prove 
an entire absence of personal ill- 
will, Mr. Patten is herewith in- 


formed of other equally good chances 
for litigation in order that he may bring 
his sum total of claimed damages up to 
a truly princely scale. They are oppor- 
tunities that he must have overlooked, 
for surely one so keenly sensitive as to 
his high religious standing would not 
have permitted the offenders to go un- 
sued had the charges met his eye. 

By way of recapitulation, it may be 
stated, after the Journal of the American 
Medical Association first exposed the 
real viciousness of Wine of Cardui, Mr. 
Patten straightway sought an “investi- 
gation” by a committee of the Quarter- 
ly Conference of the First Methodist 
Church of Chattanooga in which he was 
a pillar This committee did an expert 
job of whitewashing that might have won 
the envy of politicians, reporting among 
other things that Mr. Patten was not 
morally culpable. The Holston Confer- 
ence, meeting later at Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee, accepted the “exoneration,” and 
as a sort of crowning glory, rusticated 
the Rev. C. H. Myers, pastor of the 
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First Methodist Church, who had made 
bold to criticise his powerful parishioner. 

Mr. Myers, in an open letter, declared: 
“We have lost locally in our fight for a 
high principle, but the whole church 
will yet know and believe that such a 
bureaucratic system of church govern- 
ment cannot long exist as a power for 
righteousness. We are standing against 
a gigantic ecclesiastical machine, fed by 
an unlimited amount of money. Mam- 
mon has won.” 

Mr. Myers followed up his declaration 
of independence by accepting the pas- 
torate of another church quite close to 
the First Methodist, and a correspondent 
writes that on a recent Sunday he 
preached to 400 people, while the con-- 
gregation at Mr. Patten’s personal tab- 
ernacle numbered sixty-seven. Mr. 
Myers should be sued for half a million 
at least. 

It is also the case that thirty-two lead- 
ing ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 


$200,600 worth was the recital . church joined in a signed attack upon 








Drugs Act 


Wine of Cardui and Mr. Patten’s con- 
tinued eminence in the organization. 
Among these men were seven district 
superintendents, a famous theological 
professor and a president of a prominent 
Methodist college. This was the heart 
of the communication: 


The question therefore for the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church to decide is whether 
it desires in place of high leadership a 
man who is selling a medicine consisting 
of one-fifth pure alcohol; nay more, who 
is urging through large advertising the 
buying of this medicine. The outcome of 
the suit has nothing to do with the answer 
of the church to this question. 


The reference to a suit may be ex- 
plained by the statement that when a 
meeting of Methodist. ministers in Chi- 
cago attempted to pass a resolution ask- 
ing Mr. Patten to resign his chairman- 
ship of the Book Committee, action was 
prevented by the plea that nothing 
should be done until the courts had de- 
cided’ the $300,000 suit against the 
American Medical Association. 

Simply and explicitly the thirty-two 
signers recited the fact that Wine of 
Cardui was 20 per cent alcohol, and that 


SLRES 
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WINE OF 


CARDUL 
WOMAN'S RELIEF 


This Medicine is a purely 
vegetable extract, and 


is recommended for all 


ircegutentins of the menstrual 3 | 
° . function: 


Wine of Cardui label, before and after the Food and 


Mr. Patten’s advertising urged girls and 
women to take it daily. 


“We can understand,” reads the letter, 
“how a brewery, or how some physiolo- 
gists or physicians who look upon alcohol 
as a harmless and efficient remedy in hu- 
man disease, should give this advice. But 
bow an organization like the Methodist 
Episcopal church, which has planted itself 
distinctly and vigorously against the use of 
alcohol, except under direct advice of a 
physician for purely medicinal purposes, 
can support a man who is engaged in this 
particular business is quite beyond us. It 
is to be kept in mind that Wine of Cardui 
is extensively advertised and sold with- 
out a physician’s prescription. . . The 
important thing is not whether 20 per 
cent alcohol is used as a solvent and pre- 
servative of the active medicinal ingre- 
dients, or whether it is the smallest amount 
which will preserve the particular medicin- 
al ingredients from decaying, but whether 
we desire to approve the selling by the 
wholesale of remedies which require so 
much alcohol. Here is the conclusion of 
the whole matter. If the Methodist Epis- 
copal church has made a mistake in its 
attitude on this subject, we ought to face 
about. If it has not, we ought to act at 
this time in accordance with the 
demands of the situation. 

Again we reiterate, this has noth- 
ing to do with Mr. Patten’s suit 
against the American Medical As- 
sociation. Even if he should gain 
the suit and recover $300,000, it 
would not change in the least de- 
gree the fact that he has been 
making money by encouraging the 
use of a so-called remedy which 
contains 20 per cent alcohol—an 
amount of alcohol double the 


the market.” 


Thirty-two ministers in a 
lump! Even at the compsrative- 
ly small figure of $100,000 to 
each damage suit, a tempting 
total of $3,200,000 is secured. 
This amount, plus $300,000, plus 
$25,000, plus $200,000, gives the 
mouth-watering sum of $3,725,- 
000, every cent of which should 
come to Mr. Patten should he 
prove that Wine of Cardui is not sold 
under lying and fraudulent claims. 

And still the vistas of wealth are not 
exhausted. On December 26, 1914, 
Samuel H. Thompson, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, took his pen in hand, and tried to 
find some spot that had not yet been 
reached. Mr. Thompson is the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Tennes- 
see, a trustee of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, a Methodist institution, a 
member of the last General Conference 
of the church, and a very famous lay- 
man indeed. 

He took as his text the fact that the 
letter signed by the thirty-two ministers 
had been given no consideration by the 
editors of the church papers to which it 
was sent, and his title was, “The Press 
of the Methodist Episcopal church: Is 
it Muzzled?” 

Mr. Thompson states flatly that: 





For years this great church has been re- 
ceiving financial benefits in a large way 
from the chief owner of the business that 
manufactures Wine of Cardui, the Wo- 
man’s Tonic. The chief owner has given 
many, many thousands of dollars to the 
support of a great church apparently doing 
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a great good. Within recent years there 
has been a growing feeling that a church 
ought not to take money from and give 
practically supreme leadership to the head 
of a business that exists on the sale of a 
patent medicine containing by its own 
label 20 per cent alcohol by volume, which 
alcohol, some of the best medical authori- 
ties say, is the only thing that makes the 
concoction salable at all. 


His printed pamphlet recites the re- 
volt of the Methodist clergy and 
laity against the policy of sup- 
pression and extenuation that has 
marked the organization’s course 
with regard to Patten and the 
Wine of Cardui, and concludes 


that a retainer be paid at once, and a 
“certificate” 
save trouble,” 
form is presented with the assurance 
that “many doctors use it as a guide to go 
by in writing their own: 


“ 


signed, and “in order to 
the following specimen 


” 


I have practiced medicine for eleven 
years, and during that time I have fre- 
quently prescribed Cardui for women 


Can Walk Now 


hundreds of dollars, and more than that, my ‘ie and 
mind.” 


Wine of Cardui for many years and 
know it to be good. ° 
In all my experience as a physician I 
have never known of the use of this 
medicine as a beverage. 
M.D. 


— Medical College, 
9 3 


, 





Graduate of 





The trouble with Mr. Patten’s shrewd- 
ness, however, as with all “slickness,” is 
that it fails to take account of 
honesty. While some few doctors 
may have sold their professional 
reputations for a few grimy dol- 
lars, the great majority have re- 
ported these open attempts to 
bribe, and the result is a mass of 


with these stirring words: testimony that will give Mr. Pat- 


ten some bad half-hours when he 


“Wonderful Cure” 


Is the great Methodist Episcopal to Bie, Lydia Pewee own wont, Cartel ps 
church afraid to come out in the 
open, or is it through one man’s in- 
terest and not that of the church 
to have its press muzzled and thus 
place forever upon the fair name 


takes the stand. 
“My husband had our family doctor with me, for 
four mouths, but fd not get any better. 


It must be pointed out in con- 
aceite | begpe tthe Card | could tardy welt nection with these comments that 
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of Methodism a stigma of eternal 
cowardly reproach? 

John Wesley broke away from the 
established Church of England for 
less cause, and can this mean an- 
other Methodism among the many 








have been dead or perfectly 


would 
perfectly crazy. It has saved me 

















already? 

This question and the whole mat- 
ter is all the more potent when one 
realizes that a bishop of the Meth- 
odist’ Episcopal church, who is a 
widely known and_ out-spoken friend 
of John A. Patten, is President of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America! 


Mr. Patten is less than shrewd if he 
fails to ask the courts for a million dol- 
lar judgment against Samuel H. Thomp- 
son. And that Mr. Patten is a very 
shrewd man stands proved by the 
manner in which he is attempting 
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The Testimonial Bait 


suffering from menstrual disorders with 
beneficial results. 

I have had patients under my care 
who have been using Cardui, and I 
have noticed good results from its use. 
(Description of symptoms may be in- 
serted here.) 

I am positive that the therapeutie 


Episcopal church was not, and is 
not, the attitude of Harper’s 
WerEKLY. The alcohol content 
was far from being the primary 
concern when Wine of Cardui was 
attacked in these pages. The in- 
spiring cause was the fact that 
John A. Patten was preying upon 
the fears oi the womanhood of the 
country, alarming young girls and ter- 
rifying wives through newspaper adver- 
tising that was as false as the nostrum 
it exploited. Expert analysis reports 
that the essential drug in Wine of Car- 
dui is alcohol, and that it is the only 
drug demonstrably present in suf- 
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to prepare his various libel suits. 
Representatives of the Chattanooga 
Medical Company have been quite 
active among the physicians of the 
South, at least, in an effort to pro- 
cure “expert testimony” in behalf 
of Wine of Cardui. 

This agent first uninforms the doc- 
tor that the claim has been made 
that Wine of Cardui is making 
drunkards of the women of the 
South, and when sectional pride has 
been given its chance to rise, the 
flat proposition is advanced to pay 
him $25 a day and expenses for his 
deposition, and $50 a day and ex- 
penses in event his services are 
needed as an “expert witness” at the 
trial. 

This representative suavely suggests 


YOUNG GIRLS 


At a certain time in every young girl’s 
life, she needs the help of a tonic, to carry 
her through to healthy womanhood 

Mothers! 


bad after-effects. 
Cardui 1s an ideal tonic for young 
and old. Advise your daughter to 


Take CARDUI 


Twenty per cent alcohol 


results obtained by the use of Cardui 
are not due to the small amount of al- 
cohol contained in each dose. 

I have known of the reputation of 


At such times give your 
daughters CARDUI, the female tonic! It 
acts gently, is non-intoxicating, purely 
vegetable, perfectly harmless, and has no 


‘+ ficient quantities to give any ap- 
preciable therapeutic effect. Yet 
this advertising, in bold disregard of 
the decencies, lays bare every de- 
tail of female ailment, sex mystery 
and sex relations, and blandly prom- 
ises miraculous remedial effects. 
These very brutalities of fake frank- 
ness make it impossible to reprint 
much of the Wine of Cardui adver- 
tising that inspired the original at- 
tack, but the suppressed part will 
come out at the trial—if there ever 
is a trial! 

It is to be hoped, as a matter of 





course, that the Methodist Epis- 
copal church will win its fight 


against the unclean influence that 

has crept into its counsels, and it 
will undoubtedly, but the great import- 
ance is for the nation itself to be rid of 
a distinct menace to the public health. 


McAdoo’s Special 


ILLIAM G. McADOO, Secretary 

\V) of the Treasury, is, probably, the 

only human being in the world 
who ever had a special train operated 
just to carry a small suitcase. 

McAdoo had set out from New York 
and journeyed down into Arizona on a 
business trip. 

One morning he took a train at Pres- 
cott, Ariz., going in the general direc- 
tion of New Orleans, but he intended to 
stop at another city en route to make 
an important speech. After he had pro- 
ceeded a few miles it suddenly occurred 
to him that something he ought to have 
was missing. When he left home he car- 
ried a light overcoat on his arm and a 


By FRED C. KELLY 


suitcase in his hand. Now he took an 
inventory and found only the overcoat. 
By an easy process of deduction he came 
to the conclusion that it was his suit- 
case that was left behind. This prom- 
ised to discommode him greatly, for 
McAdoo has a figure that is not easily 
fitted with evening clothes and he dil 
not wish to make a public address just 
in such garb as he could borrow from 


strangers. 


McAdoo had to have that suitcase. 
Already he had pushed a twenty-four- 
story skyscraper to completion in seven 
months, and he had acquired a habit of 
not stopping for obstacles. He pur- 
posed to have that suitcase of his, even 


if it necessitated an entire rearrangement 
of all the railroad schedules in the Uni- 
ted States. 

At the next station McAdoo tele- 
phoned to the head of the railroad, on 
which he was travelling, and asked for 
a special train to cut across the state 
over another division and overtake him. 
Railroad chiefs have secret signals and 
passwords, and McAdoo was in on these 
by virtue of being the head of the 
McAdoo Tunnels. The special made the 
trip. MeAdoo’s suitcase was the sole 
passenger. In fact, as one person rather 
unfortunately expressed it, with a great 
wail of laughter, it was the sole leather 
passenger. 
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That Dumb Wife 


By 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 





A scene from the play that has received more praise than any other m Mr. Granville Barker’s season. 


CergNO do what is impossible for 
T talent,” says Amiel, “is the work 
of genius.” An observer might 
well leave New York Theatre where The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife is be- 
ing given, somewhat bewildered, if all 
he knew was that it was. written by 
Anatole France. Anatole France is a 
man of cleverness and talent. One does 
not usually expect from him the felicity 
in which the separate elements disap- 
pear, the art concealing art, the vitality 
as of a plant or animal, the thing in it- 
self, that ultimate genius gives. Genius 
goes beyond intellect. It goes beyond 
ruse. Almost its product becomes alive. 
How does an egg hatch into a chicken or 
a seed into a rose? No cleverness could 
have drawn Miranda, 
Caliban, Prospero, or 
Juliet, Romeo, Mer- 
cutio. Those beings 
spring actual from 
vision. It is like the 
fable of Pyg- 
malion. The 
statue changes 
to breath. 
One is_ not 
puzzled, how- 
ever, if he real- 
izes the part 
taken in An- 
atole France’s 
product by two 
of the world’s 
most resplend- 
ent minds, Rab- 
elais and Mo- 
liere; also by 
the anonymous 
farce - writers 
of Rabelais’ 
time; and inci- 
dentally that 


sion had been put into English by Field- 
ing, with the sub-title of The Dumb 
Lady Cured. Particularly, perhaps, was 
Moliere concerned in the result, since he 
not only handles the central idea but 
gives some of the central strokes of 
dialogue. 

In Rabelais we have merely the out- 
line; but the outline is much. The per- 
manence of a drama is inseparable from 
the theme. About what is funny and 


what is not there has been plenty of 
discussion. You will find it in Emerson; 
you will find a whole solemn book about 
it by the distinguished contemporary 
critic Emile Faguet; you will find it 
treated with dash by a man himself a 
famous humorist in the little read and 
















Moliere’s_ ver- 


charming essays of Sydney Smith. Near- 
ly every idea accepted by Moliere has 
proved to be permanently funny. A 
tradesman, deciding to become fashion- 
able, and talking prose without knowing 
it, is funny. So is a sentimental glorify- 
ing of literature, philosophy, wit, by 
those who understand nothing of them. 
So is false modesty; “the delicacy of a 
woman’s mind does not consist in put- 
ting on airs.” So are bores; old men 
marrying young women; tricks of pseudo 
science; people who are sorry for them- 
selves, who “insist on being invalids in 
spite of nature and everybody;” lovers’ 
quarrels and reconciliations. The master 
is he who can select the material that 
humanity will accept and then put it in 
shape with larger 
technique and strong- 
er energy than other 
men. 

The farce that has 
been making such 
a pleasing hit in New 
York is short. It re- 
volves about one 
idea, which in Mo- 
liere’s “The 
Doctor in Spite 
of Himself” is 
but one among 
several threads. 
Here is a little 
of the Moliere 
dialogue, taken 
arbitrarily from 
long scenes: 

Geronte: The 
man she is go- 
ing to marry 
wishes to wait 
for her to get 
better before 
concluding the 
marriage? 
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edy plenty of bread soaked in wine. . . 
In bread and wine soaked together there 
is a sympathetic virtue that produces 
speech. Do you not remember that they 
give nothing else to 
parrots! 

Geronte: (after 
the cure) What a 
torrent of words! 
One cannot stand 
against it. I be- 
seech you make her 
dumb again. 

Sganarelle: That 
is beyond my pow- 
er. All I can do to 
help you, if it suits 
you, is to make you 
deaf. 





Anatole France’s 
excerpts, so to 
speak, from this 
particular stream 
of comedy, needed 
to be well pro- 
duced. In an un- 
cultured city like 
New York, the most 
inadequately hand- 
led of all the species 
of drama is_ the 
classic. Mr. Bar- 
ker has had a long 
fight to enforce his 
repertory on Lon- 

Sganarelle: Who is the fool that does don. His visit may result in the 
not wish his wife to be dumb? Would establishing of a theatre for him in 
to heaven mine had that disease. New York. Even if it does not ac- 

I should certainly not want her complish so much as that, it will have 


cured. pounded into the heads of some hun- 
Geronte: What was the cause of this dreds of thousands the idea that only 
loss of speech? repertory can end the stupefaction of 


Sganarelle: All our best authorities our age. As long as a play must be 
will tell you it arises from an impedi- labeled either a success or a failure 


ment in the action of her tongue. . . . the everlasting commonplace will be 

Aristotle says on this subject—many on top. 

clever things. In one requisite, that the scenic 
Geronte: I am sure he did. aspect shall be of interest itself, yet 


Sganarelle: Ah, he was a great man! not impede the drama, Mr. Barker 
; My advice is that she be put to has used the work of a young Ameri- 
bed again, and that she take as a rem- can, Robert Jones, already discovered 


before Mr. Barker came over. The 
Stage Society had already started 
to produce The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife, Mr. Jones had made 
the sketches, and Mr. Barker’s quick 
mind at once appreciated their in- 
dividuality, the firmness and beauty of 
his line, the individual and strong em- 
phasis that is his own. Americans read- 
ily mix up the new tendencies in decora- 
tive stage art. They say Reinhardt and 
Bakst and think they have finished the 
subject. Stern, of Berlin, for example, 
who has done much of Reinhardt’s 
scenery, including the Sumurun known 
here, is a true artist, but it is absurd not 
to see the individual differences between 
him and Jones. The heightened, profuse 
palette of such Russians as Galovine 
and Bakst has perhaps permanently in- 
fluenced color scale in many countries, 
as applied to stage decoration. The 
case of Mr. Jones is attractive, as bring- 
ing forward a native talent of the kind 
that is related both to the world’s cul- 
ture and to personal taste. 

When one comments on the arts, does 
he not like to discuss what means most 
to him? This article might have been 
devoted to Androcles and the Lion. I 
might have told why I enjoyed the char- 
acter of Androcles, the higher horse-play 
of the lion, some of the lines, making a 
considerable sum total of enjoyment. I 
might have added that I did not particu- 
larly delight in the theme of the muscu- 
lar Christian whose size frightened the 
heathen, but what am I against Shaw 
and his audiences? The ar- 

ticle might have unfolded 
my idea of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. To leave 
that elucidation for 
next week pleased me, 
since it leaves this 
week’s article un- 
checked eulogy of 
an authentic mas- 
terpiece, which is a 
pleasant thing 
sda to print. 
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FrORTY-SIX Democrats, with La Fol- 
lette, Norris and Kenyon, constitu- 
ted a majority of two for the Ship Pur- 
chase Bill, amended to suit Norris and 
Kenyon. The other Progressive Repub- 
licans had returned to full party 
allegiance on this wital issue, with various 
excuses for the giving up of their former 
principles. The significant thing about 
the long fight was that the Democratic 
majority preferred to secure the support 
of the three Progressive Senators, rather 
than weaken the effectiveness of the 
measure by renouncing every semblance 
of government ownership. But after 
fifty-six hours of continuous session in 
the effort to get a vote, Norris and Ken- 
yon proved a poor reliance. It is astribute 
to La Follette’s sturdy character that no 
one supposed he would ever weaken. 


Good Legislation Wasted 


THE House continues to do business as 
though it did not regard an extra 
session as necessary, though the long 
deadlock in the Senate over the Ship 
Purchase Bill‘has probably rendered fu- 
tile much of the good legislation that has 
passed the House. The Naval Appro- 
priation Bill was reported by a ma- 
jority of that committee, consisting of 
the Republican members and some of 
the Democratic big navy men, like Hob- 
son. When it reached the House, Un- 
derwood announced that it was time for 
the Democratic side of the House to 
take charge of the bill, and no extra ap- 
propriations, except those approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy, were adopt- 
ed. One could not help admire the de- 
termination of the majority not to be 
rushed off their feet by a clamor for in- 
creased armaments at this time, but to 
proceed steadily with its program. Of 
course the Senate filibuster has killed 
the conservation measures passed by the 
House, unless the appropriation bills are 
postponed to the extra session. 


For Safety of Miners 


O NE of the good bills recently passed 

by the House, under suspension of 
the rules, provided for the establish- 
ment of ten additional mining experi- 
ment stations and fifteen mine safety 
stations, under the direction of the 
Bureau of Mines. The establishment of 
the Bureau of Mines was one of the new 
ideas fn 30 years that the Republican 
party has discovered. The credit for the 
creation of the Bureau is due to a Re- 
publican House and Senate, but the 
Democrats claim that the originator of 
the idea was the present Chief of the 
Bureau, Dr. J. A. Holmes, formerly pro- 
fessor in the University of North Caro- 
lina, and a life-long Democrat. 
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The Lusitania Incident 


'HE American people are beginning to 
learn by experience some of the 
principles of international law; but it 
would be well not to depend upon parti- 
san publications lest they be led astray. 
For example, there is no rulé of inter- 
national law which forbids the use by a 
belligerent of the flag of another na- 
tion, though there are regulations for 
the use of the flag by armored vessels, 
such as-that no hostile shot shall be 
fired from any vessel not using the flag 
of its own nation. The ruse by which 
the Lusitania escaped the possible 
danger of submarines, the use of the 
American flag, has been resorted to over 
and over again in modern naval wars. It 
is true that embarrassment may result 
to a neutral nation, but not if the other 
rules of warfare are observed. One of 
the most singular perversions of inter- 
national law is the contention, first 
raised by Ex-President Roosevelt and 
dutifully repeated in the Outlook, that 
it was the duty of the United States 
under the Hague Convention, to protest 
against the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium, just as Great Britain protested. 
But the fact is that Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France were bound by an 
ancient treaty, which’ was adhered to in 
the war of 1870, to preserve the neutral- 
ity of Belgium specifically; while the 
Hague Convention merely lays down the 
principle that a neutral nation shall not 
be invaded by a belligerent. Other prin- 
ciples of the Hague Convention are as 
follows: “A neutral power is not bound 
to punish acts in violation of neutrality, 
unless those acts have been committed 
on its own territory” “The pro- 
visions of the present Convention do not 
apply except between contracting pow- 
ers and only if all belligerents are parties 
to the Convention.” Great Britain was 
not a signatory power to the Convention 
forbidding the invasion of a neutral na- 
tion; and although Great Britain did not 
declare war until a few hours after Ger- 
many had invaded Belgium, this is a 
mere technicality. Servia and Austria, 
the ally of Germany, were at war and 
Servia was not a signatory power. The 
fact is that the failure of the European 
nations at war to become parties to the 
Hague Convention has. practically nul- 
lified those Conventions by their own 
terms. To suppose that the United 
States should regard itself as the censor 
of morals for the belligerent nations of 
Europe is an absurdity on the face of it; 
and to have made protests against every 
alleged violation of the Conventions on 
ex-parte testimony, and then to have 
backed up the protests with force would 
have meant that by this time the United 
States would have been at war with 
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Japan in the Orient and with both 
sides of the great conflict in Europe. 
It may very well be that out of this con- 
flict as one of the fruits of peace there 
shall come such a code of international 
law -as shall be agreed to by all the 
powers. But even in that case the Uni- 
ted States will probably insist upon pre- 
serving its historic position of supremacy 
on this continent and of non-interference 
with the affairs of Europe so long as they 
do not concern us directly. 


An Insurance Trust 


HAIRMAN BEN JOHNSON, of the 
House District Committee, recently 
made a speech in the House detailing the 
process by which a combination of 
the fire insurance companies of the Dis- 
trict had been effected, under which the 
rates of insurance are increased from 50 
to 100 per cent. One of the citizens of 
the District has brought the first suit 
under the new Clayton Anti-Trust Law 
for the recovery of damages. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that insurance 
was not commerce, but it is claimed that 
insurance is a trade and therefore comes 
within the purview of the Clayton Act. 
The case will shortly be heard before 
Judge Covington, who was one of the 
authors of the Act, and will be watched 
with interest, especially if it comes be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a final decision. Mr. John- 
son accused the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the District, Mr. Charles F. 
Nesbit, of having been actively engaged 
in promoting this combination, an ac- 
cusation which touches the Commission- 
ers of the District who appointed him 
and which ought to be thoroughly inves- 
tigated and disproved if Mr. Nesbit is 
to retain his usefulness as a public offi- 
cial, 


Veto Stands 


S was forecast in these prophetic col- 

umns, President Wilson did veto the 
Immigration Bill and the House sus- 
tained the veto by refusing to furnish a 
two-thirds majority to over-ride it. Ap- 
parently there was a small margin of 
votes, but there would have been more 
if necessary. Cleveland, Taft and Wil- 
son have all vetoed immigration bills 
containing the literacy test; and in each 
instance the House has refused to over- 
ride the veto.. It is to be hoped that the 
next Congress, with possibly additional 
light thrown upon the situation in the 
event of the cessation of war in Europe, 
will be able to frame a policy of selec- 
tion upon more reasonable grounds, in- 
stead of restriction by a test that does 
not involve for numerous immigrants 
either character or fitness. 
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New York: 


Frisco: 
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New York: 


Frisco: 


Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Hello Frisco! 


A Long Distance Wirelogue 
February, 1915 


Hello Frisco! 


Hello! 
Who’s that calling? 


Yes? 


Can’t you guess? 


The voice is strange and far away. 
I cannot place it. 


Till today 
You never heard me speak your name, 
Yet I’m an old friend just the same. 


Old friend? Who are you anyway? 
Why did you call me? 


Just to say 
“Hello” and pass the time o’day, 
Good evening! 


Same to you, but why 
Good “evening” when the sun’s still high? 
Steeped in his gold my garden lies 
Bright as Aladdin’s paradise. 
I’ve just been gathering pinks, and roses 
And orange blossoms 





New York: 


Frisco: 


New York: 


Frisco: 


New York: 


Holy Moses! 
Here we are talking, you and me, 
You underneath an orange tree 
Me shivering in a bank of snow, 
Thermometer sixteen below, 
Old Sol off on a “business tour” 
Tho’ I don’t blame him seeing you’re 
The business! 


Stop your nonsense please! 
And don’t be such an awful tease. 
Tell me your name sir, right away 
Or I'll ring off ——— 


One moment! Stay! 
Put your lips close to the receiver, 
Quite close there!! - 


Oh, you gay deceiver 
That smacked of Broadway sure.enough 
I know you now, you dear old bluff, 
I know you by your coy reserve, 
Your shrinking, shy Manhattan nerve, 
Who but NEW YORK could make a kiss go 
Three thousand miles! 


You get me Frisco! 
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Whic h? 


A Shakespeare play was put on by 
home talent at the Tickville opera house 
Tuesday night. The actors played their 
parts well in their Woodmen lodge uni- 
forms. 

—The Hogwallow (Ky.) News. 


A Vulnerable Spot 


He was a veteran of long and honors- 
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this great plaisance, and the streets are 
positively vibrant with the waves and 


thrills of these psychologic leading 
strings of dalliance. Take Sherman 
street just before 9 o’clock as an epitome 
of residenceship swelldom. The curb is 
fairly lined with taxies, whose restive 
chauffeurs are champing their bits, so to 
speak, and toothing unmelodious noise- 
makers to warn tardy beauties that time 
flies and there is more to follow. 


—The Joliet (Ill.) News. 


THE WORLD 






His Eye Came Back 


Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Fields are re- 
joicing over the arrival of Mr. Fields’s 
glass eye which was swallowed accident- 
ally by Ambrose, Jr., last Thursday. Both 
father and child are doing nicely. 
—The McCreary Co. (Ky.) Democrat. 


A Bite With Depth 


One Howard girl, who visits at Kan- 





ble record. He was shot 
four times under the star- 


These Wintry Days 


sas City says she doesn’t 
like a “club sandwich” be- 
cause she can’t get her 





ry banner. 





—The Wakefield (W. 
Va.) Recorder, 






Reasonable Excuse 
Angelo Botzner is en- 4 
. . e ° , 4 
tertaining a genuine boil Gigs 
on his chin. This has [FW 
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caused the young man 
much delay in shaving his yy 
beard. He wishes to be WH 
excused for fuzz on this 
account. 


—The Burr Oak (Mich.) 
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Won't Jar Off 


Yam Sims has bought ; 
a new hat. He got one 
this time that would fit 
so tight it would not jar 
off when his mule got to 
trotting. 

—The Hogwallow (Ky.) 
News. 


An Old Time Puff 


The College Girls quar- 
tet offered melodious vo- 
calization which made the 
music of the piano ac- 
companiment drawn to 
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mouth open far enough 

to get a bite on it. 
—The Howard (Kan.) 
Courant. 


That Friday Super- 


stition 


County Clerk Hut- 
son issued two mazriage 
licenses Saturday. None 
were issued on Friday, 
that being hangman’s 
day. 

—The West Union (W. 
Va.) Record. 








Little Hope 


The Horse Doctor of 
the Calf Ribs Neighbor- 
hood, who has been treat- 
ing Mrs. Tobe Moseley, 
has pronounced _ that 
there is very little hope 
for her recovery, as Tobe 
already owes him for 
seven visits. 
—Hogwallow (Ky.) News 


How Uncle Billie 
Takes Things 








its softest shade sound 

harsh as a steam calliope, whether in 
earol, warble, yodel or croon their ren- 
dition was one of symphonious utter- 
ance of the highest quality, appreciated 
alike by those who know music and those 
who do not. The numbers were varied 
and many, comprising a continuous per- 
formance in which there was no halt. 
Encores followed in rapid succession; 
the packed house hung in breathless at- 
tention on the delightful ripples of song 
falling from the mobile lips of the charm- 
ing songstresses. 


—The Louisville (N. Y.) Democrat. 


The Witching Hour 


There is something about the night of 
the Charity Ball which partakes of its 
witching influence. The very air of the 
town is all agog with the big business of 
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—Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette. 


Why Not Turn Over 


Last week five persons were injured 
more or less seriously in one spot. 
—The Appleton (Wis.) Crescent. 


Easier to Fall From the Top 


Hans Blekum slipped while coming 
down the stairs which were covered with 
ice from his room in the Sennis building 
on Grant street, Saturday evening and 
fell from the top. 

—The Houston correspondent of the 

Winona (Minn.) Republican Herald. 


Below Zero 


Indoor amusement reaches its zero 
mark when it expresses itself by writ- 
ing in chureh song books. 

—The Holton (Kan.) Signal. 


Uncle Billie Wilson 
took a hard fall with his 200 pounds of 
avoirdupois the slippery morn after the 
big snow, but he got up again, glanced 
at the pavement to see if he had cracked 
the concrete, rubbed his anatomy, looked 
all around to see who was in sight and 
then limped off with the remark that you 
can’t keep a good man down. 
—The Sturgis (Ky.) 
Enterprise. 


Where Hatred Runs High 


Uncle Silas Peters, who lost his whis- 
kers in Mose Hipple’s baler, talks of su- 
ing Mose for damages. Mose threatens 
to have Uncle Si pulled for violation of 
the pure food law for mixing whiskers 
with baled clover. 

—The Ozark (Ark.) 
Spectator. 
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Afield and Under Cover 


ORNELL occupies this year the 

enviable position of having more 

men out for competitive sport 
than any other university of equal size. 
Especially is this true of the track team 
candidates. The reason is simple, I 
think. Partly because of the personality 
of Jack Moakley, the trainer, partly. be- 
cause of a winning record, and partly 
because the faculty has been won over 
to an appreciation of and faith in the 
running game, Cornell squads exceed in 
size those of any rival East or West. 
The Moakley system seems capable of 
insuring almost a machinelike efficiency 
without for a moment overlooking the 
needs of the individual. f[t*fits in, in 
an almost uncanny way, with the needs 
of an institution that is largely devoted 
to engineering. Cornell’s engineers held 
a dinner in New York not long ago at 
which the Ithacans’ famous trainer was 
present. He talked less of athletes than 
of men and methods, and it was signifi- 
cant that men who had devoted their 
lives to flinging steel spiderwebs over 
valley and gorge, to tunneling moun- 
tains, and to snatching power from a 
wilderness of water, endorsed Moakley’s 
idea of organization as that which could 
not fail in any walk of life. High praise, 
of course, but based on the record of 
accomplishment. It is because of the 
man’s personality and the breadth of his 
method that Cornell is this year send- 
ing out nearly four hundred men for the 
track team. They can be found any 
day pounding the board track in the 
open air under the shadow of the tall 
totem pole that some loyal alumnus 
sent on to Ithaca from faraway 
Alaska. 


Collegians Improving Indoors 


It required only the indoor games of 
the New York Athletic Club to dem- 
onstrate the fact that the college runner 
at last has learned the intricacies of the 
short stretches and sharp turns of the 
broad floor track. Ted Meredith was 
probably the first of the collegians to 
negotiate the turns as the athletic club 
men have learned to do. In the big 
meet in Madison Square Garden, how- 
ever, Val Wilkie, of Yale, one of the 
most promising of the younger runners, 
Dave Caldwell, of Cornell, and not a 
few others ran not only well but wisely, 
hugging the turns and making their real 
efforts in the short stretches, where 
effort counts. All of which means that 
the races in the first intercollegiate in- 
door meet in the first week in March 
will be real races and not merely 
scrambles. 


Loomis a Double Winner 


Joe Loomis, the remarkable Chicago 
athlete, attained his heart’s desire in the 
New York Athletic Club games by win- 
ning both events in which he was en- 
tered. This was the third trip East of 
the long-legged Chicagoan. On his first 
trip he won one of three events, on his 


By HERBERT REED 


second (the Fordham games) two out 
of three, and this last time two straight 
and in quick succession. It seems rather 
unfortunate that there was what seemed 
to be a certain amount of sensationalism 
about his last appearance. Loomis is too 
good an athlete, with too fine a future, 
to need exploitation of the circus va- 
riety. Yet the program of the games had 
to be changed to suit his convenience, 
and even then he had to continue his 
finish of the dash out into the street, 
into a waiting taxicab, and so to the 
Grand Central Station and Chicago. No 
cne has yet discovered just why he had 
to catch that particular train. The New 
York Athletic Club is too old an organ- 
ization, with too fine a history, to have 
to depend upon the appearance of any 
one particular star. The attendance at 
the games was good, although not as 
good as it would have been had they 
been held on a Saturday night. Indeed 
the attendance at all of the winter in- 
door games has been remarkable this 
year. No one seems to know the rea- 
son. I am inclined to think that one 
of the reasons is the better showing of 
the smaller clubs. Time was when the 
meets were pretty well split up between 
the two big clubs. Nowadays the small- 
er clubs turn out not only good men, 
but a fair share of stars. It is the fol- 
lowing of the smaller clubs, I think, that 
has helped so much this season to fill the 
Garden. 


A Real Boon to Army Polo 


Lovers of the “galloping game” owe 
the Polo Association a debt of gratitude. 
It will take some time, perhaps, for the 
rank and file to come to a full realiza- 
tion of the momentous action of the As- 
sociation at the annual meeting of the 
Racquet and Tennis Club in substituting 
the word “mounts” for the word 
“ponies” wherever it occurs in the rules. 
It is a letting down of the bars that is 
of particular moment to the Army. The 
mounted officer in the Army is allowed 
two mounts, and no amount of agita- 
tion, backed up by facts and records, has 
sufficed to shake the determination of 
the War Department that the second 
mount shall be more than fifteen hands 
in height. The old polo pony was 14.2, 
and still must be that height for show 
purposes. In recent years, however, 
with big men like Milburn in the game, 
the old limit has been passed by mutual 
consent, so that in international matches, 
at least, the rule was practically a dead 
letter. It was not, however dead enough 
for Army purposes. Under the rules 
as revised a polo player may ride a 
giraffe or a dromedary if he likes. Ulti- 
mately, of course, it is probable that a 
new limit will be set, but for the time 
being, and in the course of the Panama 
Exposition tournament the second 
mounts of Army men, and for that mat- 
ter even the first mounts or chargers, 
will be eligible There will be a big Army 
showing at San Mateo now that the 
worry over mounts is over. 


Victory for Tennis Rebels 


The tennis rebels have won at last, 
largely through the hard work and in- 
fluence of Karl Behr. The next national 
tournament will go to the West Side 
Lawn Tennis Club at Forest Hills, a 
plant that to many seems hardly ripe for 
such an event. The move means, of 
course, that in the end the tournament 
will go travelling around the country, 
probably to Chicago, Boston, Pitts- 
burg and San Francisco. The defenders 
of Newport stated frankly that they 
were actuated largely by sentiment. 
Their forces were led by Mr. Slocum, a 
veteran of veterans, and he had many 
sympathizers outside the ranks of the 
active tournament players. There is no 
doubt to my mind that R. Norris Wil- 
liams, 2d, the present champion, spoke 
truth when he said that the champion- 
ship court at Newport was the finest in 
the world outside the centre court at 
Wimbledon. It seems, however, that the 
court is not the thing. The change has 
been made, I presume, for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and on that 
ground, of course, it is difficult to quar- 
rel with the decision of the association. 
The atmosphere of the tournament, how- 
ever, has departed forever. The old- 
timers will feel the difference. At the 
conclusion of the day’s play at Forest 
Hills the crowd and the players will re- 
turn to New York instead of “sticking 
around” as was the case at Newport. No 
doubt the next tournament will be a 
more workmanlike affair, not clogged 
with the entries of those who do not ex- 
pect to weather the first round but who 
do expect to stay and see the fun. From 
the viewpoint of efficiency, perhaps, the 
change is for the better, but we are get- 
ting allopathic doses of efficiency in 
sport these days and it might be a good 
plan to try something in the line of per- 
manency. 


The New Brooks Racquet 


Americans have gone further as a rule 
in improving the implements of sport 
than any other nation, but it has re- 
mained for Norman E. Brookes, the 
Australasian, to produce the last word 
in tennis racquets. There are a few 
samples of it in the possession of Robert 
D. Wrenn and it is not advertising any- 
body to say that it is a London product. 
The head of the racquet is almost a per- 
fect oval, and the edges of the frame 
are sharply bevelled. There is an ab- 
solute lack of waste in construction, and 
the racquet is designed with the main 
idea of putting “stuff” on the ball. From 
time immemorial the best English play- 
ers have had an almost uncanny way of 
getting this “stuff” on the ball. They 
make hardly a stroke without it. In 
recent years Americans have been get- 
ting the habit, not alone in service, but 
in practically every strike, and there 
isn’t an inch of the new racquet, barring 
the handle, that does not lend itself to 
that end. 
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Yale’s Formidable Seven 


Dartmouth’s hockey seven took on a 
large order when it tackled Yale at New 
Haven in Prom week. This is usually 
an unbeatable combination, and it is not 
surprising that the men from New 
Hampshire went down to defeat, even 
though an extra period was necessary, 
and even though the Green, under the 
able leadership of Tuck and Clarence 
Wanamaker had the better of the argu- 
ment much of the time. It was in de- 
fense that the Elis excelled. York, the 
new goal keeper, is one of the season’s 
real finds. Tom Howard, the coach, has 
had him in hand since the beginning of 
the season, but he was not quite in form 
for the early games. Probably Winsor’s 
success in turning out fine guardians of 
the cage at Harvard, has spurred How- 
ard to his best efforts. The Yale-Har- 
vard match ought to produce the finest 
college hockey of the year as well as go- 
ing far toward settling the so-called 
championship. The Harvard seven may 
be depended upon to be at its best, and 
if the individual members of the Yale 
team improve in proportion to the 
progress made in the team work the Elis 
should prove a tough proposition. 


The New Big Four 


There is trouble in store for polo 
teams like Cooperstown and such Army 
fours as are preparing for international 
matches in years to come. So loth is 
Meadow Brook to relinquish the Ameri- 
can polo crown that the famous club is 
sending a new “Big Four” to California. 
The old four was the product of years 
of building, and the same plan apparent- 
ly is once more to be followed. The 
present four consists of the two Water- 


burys, Louis Stoddard, and H. C. Phipps. 


It is quite possible that Milburn will 
join it later, but even as it stands it is 
formidable. I do not think, indeed, that 
Phipps is rated as high as he should be. 
Last year he played havoc with the 
Englishmen in the practise games at 
Westbury, and was more than a match 
for the famous Captain Tomkinson when 
it came to riding off. Probably the best 
of the play in California will be seen 
throughout March and April, when the 
Exposition tournament is under way. By 
that time both mounts and men will be 
thoroughly fit for the hardest kind of 
polo. Cooperstown so far has had the 
advantage of Meadow Brook, for a four 
from the big New York club has 
been playing at Coronado for some 
weeks. 


The Big Motor Races 


Motorists who are still fond of the 
racing game, which seems to have died 
out in the East, will have to go to the 
Coast to follow their favorite sport. 
Certainly in California at least there is 
plenty of enthusiasm over the Vander- 
bilt Cup and Grand Prix events which 
are to be run next month at San Fran- 
cisco over the Exposition course, Al- 
ready seventeen cars have been entered 
and many of the racing drivers are on 
the ground. Earl Cooper, Gil Anderson 
and Howard Wilcox will steer the three 
Stutz entries in the list, the first named 
driving his famous Stutz No. 8. Billy 
Carlson, who will drive one of the Max- 
well entries, was the first to reach San 
Francisco. He it was who was asked 
by the Exposition officials to try out the 
course. Ray Harroun and Harry Goetz 
are working on the car that will be 
driven by Barney Oldfield in the big 
event. There is a chance that Harry 
Grant, who has twice won the Vander- 


bilt, and who drove the English Sun- 
beam that burned up at Corona will 
have charge of a Maxwell. Eddie Pul- 
len, winner of the last Grand Prix, Louis 
Nikrent, and Guy Ruckstell, the last 
named one of the best of the native Cali- 
fornia drivers, will be at the wheel of 
the Mercer. The Simplex people have 
entered a car that will be driven by 
Louis Disbrow in both races, while one 
of the Chevrolets will be in the hands 
of Jack Le Cain. One of the New York 
entries will be a Peugot, driven by D. 
Rista, and probably there will be a sec- 
ond handled by Fred McCarthy. Among 
the other well-known drivers who will 


‘appear in both events are A. A. Cald- 


well and Wilbur D’Alene of Los Angeles, 
Tom Alley, Eddie O’Donnell, Bob Bur- 
man and Huntley Gordon. So far every 
entry for the Vanderbilt is also nomi- 
nated for the Grand Prix. It is many 
a long day since such an array of expert 
racing drivers has been found on any 
program. 


A Promising Young Skater 


While winter sports have ° been 
languishing in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of New York, the Northwest is 
having one of its best seasons, the only 
fly in the ointment being the failure of 
the ski jumpers to break records, due 
to “dry snow.” Perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the skating season 
in the real winter country is the appear- 
ance of thirteen-year-old John 8. John- 
son, Jr., son of the famous Minneapolis 
champion of years ago. He has been 
taught and trained by his father, who 
ought to know all there is to know about 
speed skating, and the boy has already 
done excellent work against veteran 
skaters in the recent races at Lake Cal- 
houn. 


Sows’ Ears de la Fiesta 


HAMP CLARK has more ears in 
his possession at this moment than 
probably any other man in the 

United States, who is not directly con- 
nected with animal industry. This does 
not necessarily imply that Mr. Clark has 
any abnormal growth and yet, had Mark 
Anthony addressed him with that fa- 
mous speech “Friends, Romans, Coun- 
trymen, lend me your ears” the Speaker 
could have given him a few and probably 
would not have asked for their return. 

The multiplicity of ears owned by the 
Speaker comes from the pigs which have 
been slaughtered in Puerto Rico during 
the last eight months and they have been 
hoarded carefully by the maidens of the 


By HELEN SHERMAN 


island, painted, lettered, tied with bril- 
liant colored ribbons, enclosed in dain- 
tily perfumed satin bags and forwarded 
to Mr. Clark. A strange gift, you say, 
but thereby hangs a tale—as well as an 
ear. 

Last summer the eminent Speaker was 
called upon to be one of the orators of 
the dedication of a bridge at Atlantic 
City and in a flight of eloquence in which 
he boasted of the great strides of the 
United States he made an unfortunate 
allusion to the Philippine and Puerto 
Rican people, likening them to sows’ ears 
out of which a silk purse could not be 
made. Naturally these peoples, espec- 
ially the Puerto Ricans who are proud 


NEXT WEEK 


of their ancient civilization, resented 
such an imputation. The fair daughters 
of the country, famous for beautiful 
maidens, undertook to avenge the slight. 

In the island the pig is used on oc- 
casions of feasting much as is the turkey 
in the States. The ears of all the ani- 
mals which thus graced these festivities 
were scrupulously saved and sent in the 
manner above described, bearing the in- 
scription “Recuerdo una oreja de 
Puerto Rico.” It is not known what use 
Mr. Clark will make of these mementos 
but it is possible that his friends may 
utilize them for “pen wipers” and thus 
reduce the over supply of ears which 
Mr. Clark now possesses, 


“What Russia Fights for,” by PRINCE EUGENE TRUBETSKOY. 
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Safety Valve 


La Grange, Texas, Jan. 16, 1915. 
Editor Harprr’s WEEKLY: 


THROUGH the columns of your great | 
weekly you have done much good 


for the world, and can do a great deal 
more. You are broad and will not take 
affront at what is meant in kindness. 
The readers of your magazine see plainly 
that you are anti-Teutonic—need not 
read your editorials—your illustrations 
prove this. 

I presume you are of Teutonic origin 
and what caused you to get wrong, I 
cannot of course imagine, but remember 
“blood is thicker than water.” Many 
thousands of your readers are of Teu- 
tonic blood; don’t be offensive to them. 
They respect and honor your paper for 
what it has done and for what it can do 
in the future. 

You know that Russia is now seeing 
what she wanted to see for centuries, 
Germany and England at one another’s 
throats. If you would write editorials 
as only you can write them, calling the 
attention of the Germanic tribes to the 
folly of warring with one another and 
calling upon them to make peace as 
quickly as possible, you would be doing 
the greatest good you have ever done. 

This country owes Germany its good 
offices. In the dark days of 1778 Baron 
Steuben took charge of the brave but 
raw material which composed the Amer- 
ican Army and made out of it a dis- 
ciplined, efficient, fighting force. Steuben 
was at Monmouth where Charles Lee 
behaved so badly, and again he hap- 
pened to be at Yorktown at the finish. 
It was the same Steuben who codperated 
with General Greene against one Bene- 
dict Arnold, 

There was Baron Kalb who fell at 
Camden, so that General Gates could 
escape with the militia. We all owe 
these men and the country from which 
they came, gratitude. A great magazine 
like your WEEKLY encourages those who 
dislike the Teuton to take sides against 
Germany. 

The Jap talks about sending over an 
army corps to fight the Germans. Cer- 
tainly not for the love of England, but 
for the advantage, real or imaginary, 
that Japan sees in the future. I hope 
that Japan will not do this, for there 
would be some trouble. I read an edi- 
torial not long ago by a Jap who ad- 
vised against Japan sending troops to 
fight the Germans. 

I thought that I had the right to 
write as I have written. I was born 
and raised in Texas, my people came to 
Texas in the days of the Republic, they 
fought Indians and Mexicans, and dur- 
ing the war between the states, they 
wore the gray. I have relatives in the 
Germany Army, two have been killed 
and one wounded. You know how one 
feels when the country your ancestors 
came from is waging a fight against fear- 
ful odds. You know that Germany will 
not be whipped, you know the Teuton 
cannot be vanquished. God placed him 
here to contend for all that is good and 
noble. Won’t you help to bring about 
peace? 

With assurances of regard and esteem, 
IT am 

Yours very truly, 
GeEoRGE WILLRICH. 




















Find Out How 
Folks Like 
Puffed Rice and Wheat 





Leave a package where 
hungry boys can get it in 
the afternoon. Or girls can 
get it when making fudge. 


Serve a heaping dish for 
breakfast and watch it disap- 
pear. Note how folks pass 
back for it—dish after dish— 


until the last airy grain is Note how the package 
gone. Then ask them what melts away before they get 
they want tomorrow. enough. 








Or, at suppertime, surround a bowl of milk with Puffed 


Wheat, bread and crackers. 
jis put into the milk. 


Serve What They Prefer 


That is our only plea. If they don’t like Puffed Rice or 
Wheat—if they like something else better—give them what 
they want. But don’t deny them if their preference is for 
bubbles of toasted grain. 


And see which one of the three 





They differ vastly in their flavor. Serve them both and let 
the folks say which they like better. 


! Puffed Wheat, i2c 
Puffed Rice, | 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


~—— 





CORN 


PUFFS 


15 ¢. 








Remember that these are the best-cooked cereal foods. 
Every granule has been steam exploded. Every element 
easily digests. They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 

In no other way are these grains made so fit for food. 
If, in addition, folks find them enticing, don’t you think that 
these cereals should be served in puffed form? Try them 
all and see. t 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 
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_ SONGWRITING AND COMPOSING 
DON’T PUBLISH YOUR COMPOSITIONS before 
you have read my new 52-page booklet: ‘‘Manual 
of Songwriting, Composing and Publishing.’”’ It 
will give you inestimable advice and save you 
money. Price 50c. Special introductory price, 25c. 
H.E. Bauer, Musical Director, 135 E. 34th st.,N.Y. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co.. D80, St. Louis. Mo. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 











PHOTOPLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED—Yot can write them, 
We teach you. Free book. Ass’d M. P. Schools, 
669 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 
WRITERS—Get cash for Photoplays, Songs, 
Stories, etc. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 
D 55, St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers, 1000 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 
FREE TO YOU—A complete Course in Photoplay 
Writing. Send your name and address to The 
Enterprise Pub. Co., 1003 H. W. Morton Bldg., 
Chicago. 
WRITE PHOTO PLAYS—Get our Manual. It 
teaches you how to Write Scenarios and to 
Act in Motion Pictures. With it Free 10 Character 
Pictures descriptive of Scenes in Sample Scenario. 
Write for particulars. C. C. American Society of 
Motography, 333 W. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


AGENTS 






































_ $80 WEEKLY handling “our “Talking Envelope’’; 


no canvassing; exclusive territory. Particulars 
for stamp. Mabel Grandon, Jackson, Mich. 
SALESMEN—tThere remains some territory open 
for salesmen to sell the celebrated Blue Ribbon 
Twist Tobacco. Liberal commissions basis. Write 
for proposition, John D. Moore Tobacco Company, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
LESMEN—WE WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
Hardenburg’s famous line of leather goods, 
diaries, and other advertising specialties; product 
of thirty years’ ‘experience; easy sales, satisfied 
customers, big commissions; a serious offer for 
hustling salesmen; no canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advertisiny in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 


Write for list. Hurck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 E. 23rd St., 
New York City. 
ADVERTISING Stickers, Inexpensive and Effec- 
tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 
WANTED—Position with well-established news- 
paper. Five years’ experience, highly educated, 
acquainted with Spanish, French and German. 
Have traveled around the world. Unqualified refer- 
ences. H. P, Stephens, 373 S. Bonnie Brae st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
I CAN MAKE A GOOD PENMAN OF YOU AT 
home in spare time. Write for my free journal. 
F. B. Courtney, Box H 492, Detroit, Mich. 
“INFLUENCE of the Drama’’ tells about plays, 
actors, playwrighting. $1.10 prepaid. Shake- 
peare Press, 114 BE. 28th St., New York. 
; Wanted. $4.25 each paid for U. 
Old Coins S. Flying Eagle Cents dated 1856. 
Hundreds of other coins wanted. Send TEN 
cents for New Illst’d Coin Value Book. 4x7. Get 
Posted at once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 32.LeRoy,N.Y. 
DO YOU VALUE YOUR KEYS? If so, send for 
polished nickel key tag neatly etched with 
name and address. 20 cents. Whit’s Novelty 
Co., Box 248, Station C, Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE GREAT trunk mystery fully explained in our 
book. 25 cents postpaid. The midget bible 
ten cents. Peerless Novelty Co., Lock Box 105, 
Heimdal, No. Dak. 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT 
¥ Money Making Poultry 




























































Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices. 
oldest farm. Fine 30th Anniversary Catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 71, Des Moines, Iowa; 


WHITE ORPINGTONS 


400 FOR SALE—In order to make room for grow- 
ing stock, am offering some fine prize winners and 
show stock at living prices. Also young stock from 
birds that won 1st prizes at Freeport, Lanark, 
Mt. Carroll and Savanna, Ill. Have won Ist 
prizes everywhere I have exhibited. Also have 
40 one-year-old cocks scoring 944%. Good type and 
weight. Write me your wants. Mention this paper. 
W. M. RIDNOUR Savanna, Illinois. 


45 Varities 
Land & Water Fowls 


Send for free illustrated catalogue, 

which describes and gives prices 

of breeding stock and eggs for 

hatching. 

S. A. HUMMEL 
Freeport, Ill 














Box 87 








Lincoln Was There 


An old farmer once visited Abraham 
Lincoln, and during the audience some- 
one remarked that Mr. Lincoln was a 
man of his word. 

“That ye are not,” said the farmer. 

“And why not?” asked the President, 
perplexed. 

“Wa’all, on yere way here, ye stopped 
at my house and ye borrowed my jack 
knife to make yerself a tooth pick.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Lincoln. 

“And ye said ye’d return it or leave 
it fer me. Ye didn’t.” 

“Oh, yes I did. I put it on top of the 
third post from the southwest corner of 
the stable.” 

The farmer went home looking his 
doubts. But a week later this letter 
came to the White House: 

“Dear Abe: 

“Blowed if you didn’t. But drat them 
legs of yourn, didn’t you know nobody 
else could reach the top of that post?” 


A Question of Terms 


Isaac Blumstein had a toothache. A 
friend recommended a dentist. So Isaac 
went to his office. But on the door he 
read: First visits, $5. Subsequent 
visits, $2. This was pretty tough for 
Isaac. He thought a minute very hard 
and then he opened the door and walked 
in with a chirrupy: 

“Good morning, doctor! 
again.” 


Here I am 


Tough on the Car 


Two little darkies were playing tag 
on a bridge when a hand car came along, 
struck one little darkie, who had run 
in front of it, on the head, and turned 
turtle into the river below. The darkie 
rubbed his head and looked around 
angrily at his playmate: 

“Heah, you, Mose,” he said, “You tag 
too hard!” 


Wanted Fair Play 


An Italian who came over to this 
country had never seen a rattlesnake. 
He was told that these snakes always 
rattle before they bite. One day he met 
one in the woods, and the snake suddenly 
thrust itself at him. Pietro jumped back 
and inquired indignantly: 

“Ha! What for you go to do that? 
Why you no ring your little bell?” 


The Right Ceremonial 


“Ah, ha, Mr. Hasty, glad to see you. 
Was that you ringing the bell?” 

“Ringing it? No. I was tolling it. 
I thought you were dead.” 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 








AIREDALES and Collies, puppies and grown 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 703, 
Oakland, Iowa. 


LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 

of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 
Write for prices and pedigree. The Elkwood Ken- 
nels, Ashland, Wis. 














Fine Food 
Calls for Bran 


The need for laxatives shows 
need for bran. It indicates too 
little roughage, which bran best 
supplies. 

Bran is Nature’s laxative. Its 
regular use is now considered 
essential to right living. 

Pettijohn’s is soft wheat flakes 
with 25 per cent unground bran. 
It supplies whole-wheat nutrition 
in unique and luscious form. It 
makes the bran habit inviting. It 
is one of the most delightful, most 
helpful foods created. Find out 


its pleasing effects. 


| Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. (784) 3 
b 


. PINE INN 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterey County California 


Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 
dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 


6 % 
North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 




















Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and_ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 








The ART of PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
By CATHERINE CARR 
Scenario Editor the Kinetophote Co. 
THE BEST BOOK OF INSTRUCTION ON 
THE MARKET 


Gives model Scenarios, etc. Tells all the 
Photoplaywright needs to know. Price $1.25, 
postpaid. 

THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., Publishers 
32 Union Square, East New York City 














OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


e 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
MANILA CIGARS—Direct from factory to smoker 
at wholesale price. 100 cigars, from $3.00 to 
$7.00. By registered parcel post, U. S. Internal 
Revenue Stamps affixed, all duties paid. If not 
pleased we will return money and you keep the 
cigars. Write for catalogue. Pattingell, Martin & 

Co., Lucena, Philippine Islands. ; 
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